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“Cheerful” Clothing 
The Modern Trend in Wear for Men 


Man is coming out of the gloom 
as style tendencies prove. He is no longer willing 
that all the snap and smartness in the family attire 
be ‘‘in his wife’s name.’’ 


‘‘Cheerful’’ Clothing displays the 


optimism which is undeniably gaining ground in 
modern life, and this fact should affect your choice 
of styles for the coming Spring and Summer. 


Venture away from the severely plain, 


but be certain that the styles you select are au- 
thentic—that whether modestly smart or extreme 
in novelty they are genuinely right. 















































A sure way to know that you are right 
is to wear the Rosenwald & Weil “Cheerful”? Clothes for Men. 





‘‘Cheerful”’ Clothes, too, they are—with happy cut and snappy style 
and all the little arts and graces of tailoring that make «Rtv” Clothes *‘comfort- 
able” to your self-respect as well as to your person. 


We can give you good proof of <Riw” quality 





maRK To make a long story short, Rosenwald & Weil manufactured 
standard Fancy Vests, Rain Coats and Outing Suits for twenty-two years 
before entering the general clothing field. 


This valuable experience developed in their staff the knack of creative 
designing and the habit of careful work. 


All progressive dealers are handling “RW” Clothes. Remember 
this when buying for Spring and Summer. 


Our authentic style book sent on request 
**Cheerful’’ Clothes 


Suits, Overcoats, Rain Coats, 
Trousers, Fancy Vests, R EK NWA F & 


Housecoats, Robes, 


Automobile Apparel. CHICAGO 


























stores. Now you see it here. 


inside. 
fulness’ and ‘boost,’ 


—the real ‘brighten-up’ stuff. 


RIGHTEN UP’”’as we use it isa broad term. I 
home surroundings but also all surfaces with 
comes in contact ; 





Address all inquiries to 613 Canal Road, N. W., 
In Canada to 639 Centre St., Montreal 
London Address: 


‘*That’s my advice to you. 
seen it in the windows of good paint | 
It means | 2 stronger than « 
paint and varnish and everything that | 
makes the home bright—outside and 
It means ‘spring’ and ‘cheer- 


and finally 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS €VARNISHES 





You’ve 


%9 


—The Little Paint Man. 


t means not only 
which mankind 


it means not only beauty, freshness and pleasing 
effects, but also protection that is lasting. Whatever the surface 
—a piano or a bridge, a buggy or a boiler, a floor or a freight car — 
there is a Sherwin-Williams product for it and it is the best for it. 
us the surface you wish to treat and we will send you a book about it. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co 
LARGEST (BECAUSE BEST) PAINT & VARNISH MAKERS IN THE WORLD 


ee = Cleveland, Chicago, Newark, Montreal, London, Eng. 
Sales Offices and Warehouses in 23 Principal Cities 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Tell 


7 Well Court, Queen St., £. C 
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GOROON SUSPENDERS 


THEY NEVER CROW LONGER 


Lightweight but the strongest of all suspenders 
READ OUR ONE YEAR GUARANTEE 


i—Buttonholes in the back ends are NOT cut in —they 
are WOVEN in the webbing, which makes buttonholes 
that cannot tear. 

2—There’s plenty of stretch here for bending. 

3—Ends are double stitched and clasped and cannot 
separate. 

4— Smooth, sliding web back, which slides with every 
move. Relieves all strain and affords full shoulder free- 
dom. No leather, rollers, rings, or unnecessary metal. 

5—Substantial double faced webbing. Light in weight, 
yet stronger than other suspender webbings because it 
Rubber weakens and rots and the 
webbing becomes uselessly long. Gordon webbing hav- 
ing no rubber cannot weaken or grow longer. 

6—After fixing to fit, the buckles need never again be 
raised, which with elastic suspenders is an every-now- 
and-then necessity. 

7—Ends unhitch and connect quickly, making it un- 
necessary to unbutton them. The grip is convenient, 
simple, strong. 

8— Tubes through which the cable-yarn ends ride with- 
out hitch or hindrance, and with the sliding back relieve 
all strain and pressure. 

9—White cable-yarn ends are the strongest of all sus- 
pender ends. Proof—our one year guarantee. 

10—Pliable cable buttonholes which CANNOT tear. 
Buttonholes in leather DO widen and tear, 


OUR ONE YEAR GUARANTEE: If Gordon 
ends break within one year we give new 
ends FREE. If other parts break within one 
year we give a new pair of Gordons FREE, 


4 sizes: 33 for men 5 foot 6 and 


| GUARANTEED 


FOR “h. 


ONE 
YEAR 


\ 


shorter. 35 and 37 for medium sized ‘a 
men. 40 for tall man. Size is on 
every pair. 





Gordon Suspenders are the newest 
suspenders and destined to become the standard of the world. While 
Gordons are on sale in a large number of cities, being new, they are not yet 
on sale everywhere. If your dealer has no Gordons he should be willing 
to get them for you. If for some reason he will not, then buy of us by mail. 

50 cents a pair, postpaid. If you're not satisfied with Gordons after a 
week's wear, we will return your money. Please try your home stores first. 


When ordering, mention length from back suspender button over shoulder to front suspender button. 


GORDON MFG. CO., 261 Main St., New Rochelle, New York 


Tailors say—wearsuspenders with no rubber inthe shoulder parts, to prevent the trousers sagging, and bagging 
at the knees, and the edges from brushing the ground. Non-elastic Gordons hold the trousers well up in place. 
Gordon Suspenders never grow longer and insure a snug and comfortable fit and keep your trousers new looking. 












































the subtle appeal of really good sta 


and not a bit too good for those 


Gytrathmore Darchment 


is made in a variety of finishes and weights and in 
several colors, all of which your printer or lithographer 
will be glad to show you or which may be had by 
writing to us. When you see the paper itself, you 
will appreciate how admirably fit Strathmore Parchment 
is to carry the message of a good business house. 


STRATHMORE DRAWING PAPERS 
AND BOARDS are used by leading artists and 
architects the country over. There are twenty 
different kinds (including the new Strathmore Water- 
Color Paper) for pen, pencil, brush or crayon. Ask 
your dealer or write us for sample book. 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY, Mittineague, Mass., U.S. A. 














Any business man who has ever hesitated 
to write to a particular customer on his 
common, every-day paper has recognized 


ery. Strathmore Parchment is good 
enough for that very particular customer 


ought to be more particular about. 


tion- 


you 




























Are Your Sox Insured ?= 
No Holes or Darns for Six Months 
or You Get New Sox 


Holes are unsightly—darns are un- 
confortable, and buying new socks con- 
stantly is a needless drain on your 

pocket-book. 

**Holeproof’’ Sox enable you to avoid 
all these annoyances. 

**Holeproof”’ Sox fit well— feel good — 
and wear like spun metal. 

“Holeproof’”’ Sox fit your feet because 
they are knitted by a special process which 
she apes them to the natural lines of your feet. 

‘Holeproof”’ Sox are fast colors because 
they are dyed in a special blend of pure, natural 
oe perfectly harmless dyes. 

“Holeproot’’ Soxaredoublysterilized. Whenthey 
come cutofthedyesthey aresterilized with moist heat 
ofa -ery high degree and, after pressing, they are 
again sterilized with dry heat of a very high degree. 

# Holeproof” Sox are reinforced at heels and toes— 
not “thickened”? but /oughe ned so they will wear and 


This is why we can guarantee “ Holeproof”’ 


If they should not ouélast 
Registered 









not come to holes and darns. 
Sox to last six months without holes or darns. 
this guarantee, you get new socks free of charge. 


vores t LOLEPLroot SOX 


* 

of6 Pairs 

“‘Holeproof"’ Sox are sold only in boxes containing six pairs of a size—all one color or 
assorted colors. Sizes are 9% to 12, weights medium and light, and colors black, light and dark 
tan, pearl gray and navy blue. 

If we had to replace many ‘“‘ Holeproof ” Sox, we would be out of business in a year. 

We have been making—and guaranteeing —‘‘ Holeproof’’ Sox during the last ten 
years and we have grown from nothing to one of the largest sock-knitting concerns in 
the world. 

This is why we are able to give this guarantee : — 


“If *Holeproof’ Sox come to holes or darns in Six Months, you get New Sox Holeproof 





FREE.” 
Why subject yourself to the annoyance and humiliation of holey socks? Hosiery Co 
Why bother and fuss with darning? Why not wear “ Insured Sox’ 85 Fourth Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


How to Order 


Ask your dealer for genuine ‘ Holeproof’ Sox. If he does 
not handle them, send direct to us. We will pay transportation 
charges. Cut out the coupon, fill it out and mail to us at once. 
Do this now. 

Our little book ‘How to Make Your Feet Happy” tells 
how “ Holeproof ’’ Sox are made. 

You can have this book for the asking. We send 
it postpaid on receipt of your request. 


Holeproof Hosiery Company 


85 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Enclosed find $ 
for which send boxes 
“*Holeproof *' Sox, Size 
Weight 


Colors - - 








Address 
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Linudiia onainiieil. Ville OMe a ee 


© ae thing you can learn from our clothes: The all-wool single standard of high 


quality, stoutly upheld, is a wide-reaching influence; it affects maker, seller and 
wearer; and it’s worth money to all three. 


The new Style Book, with a rich poster cover in 
colors, illustrates our various styles; sent for six cents. 


Fiart Schaffner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 


Chicago Boston New York 
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OW protection can be the subject of 
discussion and debate in this country 
at this time,” wrote Thomas B. Reed 
in 1902, ‘‘passes all understanding.” 

Asa matter of fact, for many years it never has REG PATION 
been the subject of debate. Under the McKinley bill of 1890 the average ad valorem 
rate of duty on dutiable imports rose to 50 per cent. That seemed strong nourishment 
for infant industries which were already tolerably robust. So, in 1892, the tariff being 
the issue, Mr. Cleveland was elected President. Under his administration, in August, 
1894, the Wilson tariff bill was passed. But the panic of 1893, beginning in the spring 
of that year, had intervened. On April 22 the Treasury’s gold reserve fell below the 
traditional safety line of one hundred millions, and within a fortnight the stock market 
was experiencing convulsions. In May and-June bank runs were a discouragingly 
common phenomenon in the West. By fall four hundred banks had failed. 

The resulting industrial demoralization made a deep impression upon the public mind. 
So of late years if anybody has proposed to discuss the tariff the protectionist reply 
has been: ‘‘ But see what happened in 1893. Do you want another panic?” 

At the time—as the Wilson bill did not come into being until more than a year later 
—thief blame for the crisis was attributed to a widespread doubt as to whether the 
United States would bé able to maintain gold payments. Under the act of 1878 the 
Treasury bought 291 million ounces of silver and coined 378 million dollars, the market 
price of the metal having declined pretty steadily since the act was passed. In 1890 
the Republicans had a nominal majority of eight in the upper house; but this included 
Senators from the silver States. Colorado and Nevada, for example, were not much 
interested in high tariff, having no infant industries to be nourished thereby, but were 
much interested in silver. When the McKinley tariff bill reached the Senate, therefore, 
that body deferred consideration of it and took up the silver question. It had to give the 
silver Senators what they wanted in order to get their votes for 50 per cent. duties. 
The result was the so-called Sherman act, increasing the Treasury’s purchases of 
silver to four and one-half million ounces a month, to be paid for in Treasury notes 
redeemable in coin. Under this act 150 millions of such notes were issued and a 
corresponding amount of depreciating silver taken into the Treasury. From 1890 to 
1893 the market price of silver fell from $1.05 to 78 cents an ounce. The commercial 
ratio of silver to gold was then 26 to 1; the coinage ratio 16 to 1. 


The Unexplained Relations of Duties and Panics 


«hye notes of the United States were payable in ‘‘coin.’”’ People naturally preferred 
that the coin should be gold rather than silver, and scrambled to get the more valuable 
metal. They refused as far as possible to pay gold into the Treasury, and endeavored 
as far as possible to get gold out. In 1890 about 95 per cent. of the Government’s revenue 
Teceipts at New York were gold. By the spring of 1893 only 5 per cent. were in gold. 
Foreign creditors and security holders were especially disturbed by the possibility of 
receiving a dollar worth only sixty cents. In 1891, ’92 and’93 exports of gold amounted 
to 240 million dollars. 

This doubt of the ability of the Treasury to maintain gold payments was supposed 
to be the proximate cause of the panic. When President Cleveland called Congress to 
meet in special session in August, 1893, for the particular purpose of repealing the silver 
purchase act of 1890—a Republican measure passed to get the silver Senators’ vote 
for the tariff bill—the financial world applauded the step. 

A year later the Wilson tariff bill was passed. This bill, as Mr. Cleveland himself 
heatedly pointed out, was really a victory for protection. In the year following its 
Passage the average rate of duty on dutiable imports was 42 per cent., or only 
8 per cent. below the top notch of the McKinley bill. Next year, the average rate of 
duty on dutiable imports was 40 per cent., and the rate on all imports, free and dutiable 
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combined, was—to be exact—20.67 per cent., 
against 23.49 per cent. under the McKinley bill. 

So, by Mr. Reed’s theory, to reduce duties from 
49.58 to 39.95 per cent., or from 23.49 to 20.67 — 
accordingly as you figure the duty on dutiable 
imports alone or on free and dutiable combined—makes all the difference between 
a state of prosperity and one of stagnation. There was a panic in 1873 and the cause 
of it was afterward discovered in the tariff bill of 1872 (Republican), which reduced 
duties less than 6 per cent. and left only 38 per cent. protection. 

Duties and panics may be mysteriously related. I would not say they are not, 
because there are many inscrutable things in Nature. Indeed, the other day I read an 
English free-trade article, and within an hour and a half the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company suspended payment. I only say that no finite reason can account for the 
relationship. There was quite a panic in October, 1907. If the protectionists are 
right it must have been due to the agitation in Massachusetts for tariff revision. That 
agitation is peculiarly atrocious, because it is inspired by manufacturers themselves. 
The chosen people of Gog are actually throwing bricks at him. 


The Sad Case of the Sugar Trust 


ASSACHUSETTS leads the United States in production of manufactured goods per 

capita. An ancient pleasantry was that Massachusetts makes shoes and boots, 
while Kentucky makes boose and shoots. There is a protective duty of 25 per cent. on 
boots; but there is another of 20 per cent. on sole leather and 15 per cent. on hides— 
the raw materials. There is a Leather Trust which is an adjunct of the Beef Trust, and 
somebody complains that the hide duty puts one dollar into the United States Treasury 
and four into the fat coffers of the Beef Trust. 

Massachusetts manufacturers have a machine with which one man sews 250 pairs of 
shoes in a day; another which enables a single operative, at one stage, to handle 300 
pairs daily against five pairs by hand. Some of the manufacturers have concluded, 
therefore, that with free hides they would take their chances against the pauper labor 
of Europe. They might then get a chance at the export trade which they are now 
completely shut out of. Of all manufactures of leather we export fifty thousand dollars’ 
worth a year; of leather itself and all its manufactures about a hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth, while of leather and its manufactures we import from fifteen to twenty 
million dollars’ worth a year, all paying duty. Last year our imports of hides (dutiable) 
rose to 135 million pounds. The domestic producer of leather, having erected the 
tariff fence, cannot meet the demand. 

The shoe manufacturer, paying 15 per cent. duty on hides and 20 per cent. on sole 
leather, has an additional protection for his finished product of only 5 or 10 per cent. 
There are other instances in which the tariff, by a very singular coincidence, gives the 
real protection to that section of the industry which is represented by a good, healthy 
trust, and leaves the untrustified producer more or less to shift for himself. 

An honorable exception must be made of the Sugar Trust. Although that concern’s 
machinations have given a distinct flavor, not exactly saccharine, to all recent tariff 
history, it does not begin to get the protection to which it is justly entitled. 
Mr. Havemeyer himself said so. Before the Industrial Commission he declared: 

The mother of all trusts is the customs tariff bill. The existing bill and preceding 
ones have been the occasion of the formation of all the large trusts, with few exceptions, 
inasmuch as they provide for inordinate protection to all the industries of the country, 
sugar alone excepted. There is probably not an industry that requires protection of 
more than 10 per cent. ad valorem. It is the Government, through its tariff laws, which 
plunders the people, and the trusts are merely the machinery for doing it. 

And if the chief of the Sugar Trust was not competent to speak on that point, who is? 
The sugar schedule is a complicated affair. Taking raw sugar, under No. 16 and of 
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96 degrees, as the standard, and allowing 108.1 pounds 
of raw to 100 pounds of refined, the duty on the raw is 
$1.82, on the refined $1.95, which gives the refiner—the 
trust—only 13 cents protection. Mr. Havemeyer said it 
should be at least 25 cents. Doubtless he knew. 

The Southern States produced last year 600 million 
pounds of sugar. We imported (dutiable) four billion 
pounds, the average duty being 14 cents a pound. Includ- 
ing free imports from Porto Rico and Hawaii, we consume 
5} billion pounds. Applying the average rate of duty paid 
on the raw (14 cents), we may say roughly that, in order 
to give the Southern planters a benefit of ten million 
dollars, the people of the United States paid 76 million 
dollars more for their raw sugar than they. needed to— 
while the refiner got his inadequate protection in addition. 
The cost of refining is about half a cent a pound. The 
Department of Commerce gives the average cost of raw 
in foreign countries last year as 2.15 cents, and of refined 
in New York (wholesale) as 4.52 cents. 

Production on the Southern plantations was greater by 
a fifth in the Wilson-bill-‘‘free-trade”’ year 1894-95 than 
in the year of grace and Dingley protection 1906.. For a 
dozen years, in fact, there has been no permanent increase 
in sugar production in the Southern States, yearly yields 
varying simply according to the season’s conditions. 
Meanwhile there has been 2 large permanent increase in 
the production of unprotected wheat, corn and cotton. 

On all manufactures of cotton there is, of course, a high 
duty, and we have practically dropped out of the world’s 
trade in cotton goods. Producing three-quarters of the 
world’s cotton supply, and with our great mechanical 
efficiency, we exported in the cotton year ending August 31 
last 326 million yards of cotton cloth. Great Britain, 
taking most of her raw material from us, exported 6} bil- 
lion yards, or about twenty to our one, besides 255 million 
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pounds of yarn. Our exports of cotton goods were as 
large five years ago. There is great palaver about the 
open door in China, and what our Navy will do to anybody 
who tries to close it. Last year we exported to that 
empire less than six million dollars of cotton manufactures. 
Not long ago a Southern jobber wrote the Dry Goods 
Economist, complaining that ‘‘extortionate” prices for 
cotton goods, not justified by the price of the raw material, 
were crippling his trade. These prices in the year just 
closed have practically shut us out of the export trade 
and attracted considerable imports. In fact, our imports of 
cotton manufactures were 74 million dollars and our ex- 
ports only 32 millions. The manufacturers, of course, 
benefit for the time being by having an artificially high 
market to sell in. But at this writing the mills are carry- 
ing large stocks and prices are weakening. Some of the 
disadvantages of an artificial price seem to be in store. 


Covering Up the Heaviest Tax 


M INTERESTING scrimmage over the wool schedule 
has been an inevitable feature of tariff legislation. 
In the Wilson bill the manufacturers secured their ideal of 
free raw material and stiff protection for the manufactured 
article. They prepared also a “scientific schedule” of 
mixed specific and ad valorem duties, the net result of 
which would have been that the cheaper woolen goods, sold 
at 25 cents a pound, would have paid 56 per cent. and the 
more expensive goods 36 per cent. 

We may note in passing that while protectionists talk 
loudly about ‘‘taxing the luxuries of the rich,” they are 
great fellows for these mixed duties— because such duties 
partially conceal the fact that the heaviest tax is some- 
times on the cheapest grade of the article. As there 
are only a handful of millionaires, and some 84 million 
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people who will buy a cheap article if they can fing One 
this tendency on the manufacturer’s part is very ‘ 
Putting the duty merely on the luxuries of the rich w, 
indeed, be a very poor game. Also, the scientific ge 
proposed 30 per cent. on ‘‘tops”—which are not far from 
the raw material—35 per cent. on yarns and 40 per cent. 
on dress goods. The small yarn-maker who buys “tog” 
and the small manufacturer who buys yarn would ob. 
viously have been at a disadvantage as compared with the 
big manufacturer who began with the raw material 
ended with the finished product. The Woolen Trust, ip. 
deed, covers all processes in the industry, like the Steel 
Trust. 

But that celebrated figure, so eminent in tariff contro. 
versy, the Ohio wool grower, was left out in the 
clamoring. When the Dingley bill came along he was 
taken back and given the same protection as under the 
McKinley bill. Like some other celebrated figures, the 
Ohio wool grower is largely a myth. When you take hig 
actual dimensions and consider the noise he has made he 
seems more wonderful than the katydid. The Ohio woo) 
clip amounts, in fact, to three and a half million dollars, 

On clothing wool the duty is 11 cents a pound; on 
combing, 12 cents; and on carpet wool, which is not 
produced at all in this country, 4 cents. On shoddy the 
duty is 25 cents a pound, and on manufactures of woo, 
from 40 cents upward—in about the sense in which that 
term is used in hotel advertisements. Under this judi- 
cious arrangement the American wool industry languishes, 
The domestic production of wool is no greater than it wag 
twenty yearsago. As compared with the year immediately 
preceding the passage of the Dingley bill, imports of wool 
have declined nearly one-half. Our total consumption of 
wool has decreased by about a hundred million pounds, 
(Continued on Page 22) 


Laughing Eyes—Match-Maker 
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“Of Course, the Professor Slipped 
Up Behind Her, and Got a Look to 
See What Made Her Act that Way” 


trance, test, business, clairvoyant and inspirational 

medium. ‘‘Money you get over and above legitimate 
fees ain’t right or proper, and it’s always bitter money be- 
fore you’re through withit. Lie? Of course. The busi- 
ness is pretty near all lie, if you want to be particular about 
it. But where’s the harm? I always do ’em good and 
send ’em away happy. Everybody practices deception in 
this world of sin, but everybody has to draw the line some- 
where. I draw it on grafting. Ever since I started telling 
fortunes by the cards, up on Cottage.Grove Avenue, in 
Chicago, that’s been my rule. I reconciles families, I re- 
unites fond hearts; and, more’n all that, I heartens ’em 
up. Suppose I could tell ’em what was coming to ’em in 
the future, and did—how would they feel about it? Would 
most of ’em want to go on living? Course not. But I 
tell ’em everything’s coming out all right in the end, and 
they go away cheerful and chirked up to stand their 


I: FOR honest mediumship,” said Rosalie Le Grange, 





troubles. I declare, this 
business may be a fake, 
which you and me knows 
it is nine times out of ten, 
but, if we stick to honest 
fees for honest readings, 
we do more good than all 
the priests and rabbis and 
preachers! It’s only 
when mediums get graft- 
ing that they ought to be 
exposed. 

‘‘Why, there was a 
time—have another cup. 
One lump? I feel jest 
like telling you about it. 
Make yourself comfort- 
able, dear. Seems when 
I get started I just have to talk or I’ll bust. And they’s 
few you can talk straight to about this business. Not even 
professionals, with the sight of exposing that’s going on. 

‘‘T must say that times was never so good for me as that 
winter before I was exposed in Brookline. I’d rented Mrs. 
Hartman’s house at Brookline for the winter—she’d got a 
hall in Philadelphia. You know the town. Rich as all 
get-out, and a right nice, quiet place to live in. Mrs. 
Hartman was fixed fine. She had one of them old-time 
houses, with plain, red, spindly, shiny furniture she'd 
picked up all over, and some old portraits that passed for 
her ancestors. It wasn’t exactly comfortable—for my 
part, I like things fancier and fluffier. A few tidies make a 
place look so much more homelike! But Boston people 


admire that kind of fixings, and think they’re swell. Mrs. 
Hartman had worked that all out. She advised me not to 
change it, and, though I could ’a’ yelled sometimes, it was 
I seen in time she was right. 


that bare, I took her advice. 


Rosalie Le Grange 
Reads a Heart 


By WILL IRWIN 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDMUND FREDERICK 


“‘ Her graft'was fine, too. This was the way we worked it: 
‘Professor Beach was running The Standard Bearer in 
those days, and he had his office in Brookline. Kepta 


library of psychic and uplifting literature, too; kind of 


second-hand bookstore. All of us advertised in The 
Standard Bearer—Mrs. Mary Belle Martin, in Cambridge, 
and Matie Molineaux, on Columbus Avenue, and Sears, 
the Slate-Writer—the whole lot in our brotherhood—but 
we didn’t publish no places of business. The advertise- 
ments said: ‘For address and appointments for sittings 
apply at this office.’ So when the sitter bit and came, 
Professor Beach—he was traveling as John P. Quinn then 
—would be pottering around the old second-hand book- 
store. One way or another, he’d get ’em looking through 
the books and dropping facts. Sometimes he could get 
letters and things out of their pockets, but he hardly ever 
kad to do that. He’s the most entertaining talker in the 
business, he is. Only safe way to beat Professor Beach’s 
game when he’s fishing is to wear a ball and chain on your 
face. By the time they’d gassed a quarter of an hour he'd 
have the whole story. Then he’d recommend me, oF 
Sears, or Matie Molineaux, and make an appointment for a 
sitting. Of course, soon as the sitter’s back was turned 
he’d telephone out full personal descriptions and names 
and spirits wanted and anything else he’d picked up. 
With that on new sitters and the Blue Book on old ones, 
any fool could be a medium. Why, I had hard work 
keeping the Society for the Investigation of Spirit Phe- 
nomena from investigating me, I got that famous! 

‘‘T was playing the refined lady, which is the way I like 
to practice when I can. Emmie Rose was my student in 
those days—I made her a good clairvoyant in one vear— 
and then she went out and done me dirt—but that come 
in later. She’d meet ’em at the door, dressed like a maid, 
and collect their two dollars and ask ’em to wait five 
minutes. Then she’d pull down the shades in my front 

























r, and I’d set at the table and noi 
throw a shawl over my shoulders and 
t my hands over my eyes—and 
when they come in they’d find me 
under control and talking in my 
Laughing-Eyes voice. When the hour 
was up Emmie Rose would come and 
take them away, and I'd still be sit- 
ting with my hands on my eyes, like 
[ was under control. For the line of 
customers I had in them days, that is 
a splendid scheme. It’s mysterious- 
like, and appeals to tony people. 
Besides, they have to just get up and 
go when the hour’s up—can’t bother 
you stopping to ask questions about 
how it feels to be under control. 
Now, washerwomen and butchers and 
such would rather see you throw fits 
going into control and have connip- 
tions coming out. Itmakes’em think 
they get more for their money. 

“Well, along during a cold spell in 
February, Professor Beach called me 
up. ‘Appointment for ten o’clock 
to-morrow,’ says he, ‘and it looks 
good, but a lot of it is blind. Young 
couple. Ain’t engaged yet—least, she 
wears no ring — but you can see they’re 
dead gone on each other,’ says he. 
‘She’s a plump brunette, about five- 
three, and I’d like to give her a sit- 
ting myself, for she’s fine,’ says he. 
Professor Beach was always joking. 
He reeled off the full personal description of ’em both. 
‘His name’s James P. Winton,’ says he. ‘Got it out of 
hiscard-case. He’san electrical engineer. Only one line 
on her, and that’s a queer one.’ Then Professor Beach 
told how them two young people had been going over the 
old books, whispering in corners the way lovers do, and 
the girl had turned a page careless-like, and jumped all 
of a sudden, and said: 

“*Well, that’s a sign!’ 

“Of course, the professor slipped up behind her, and 
got a look to see what made her act that way. Their eyes 
were glued on a picture in a book called Prominent 
Leaders of the Woman Movement. He said they studied 
it a long time, and she said: 

“*T’ve got to, dear!’ 

“And he said: 

“*Hang the New England conscience!’ 

“Professor Beach said he couldn’t catch the next, but it 
sounded like a quarrel, and when they walked out she had 
her face turned away from him, and he was holding out his 
hands like he was begging her to do something. 

“Of course, Professor Beach took note of that picture, 
and he hunted it up the first thing. It was Miss Caroline 
Seaman Bruce. You remember—leader in the woman 
suffrage cause. She’d passed out five years or so before. 
The professor remembered it because he was doing mate- 
rializing in Boston while the newspapers were full of her 
death, and he used to have her spook 
give lectures to'‘women from inside 
the cabinet. He read through the 
piece about Caroline Seaman Bruce 
in that book, and he found only one 
thing which sounded like good dope 
tohim. It said that her niece, little 
Miss Lavinia Bruce, whose recitations 
had charmed so many woman suffrage 
meetings, was expected to carry on 
the work after Caroline was gone. 
Said she was a consecrated child, like 
some old heathen or other conse- 
crated his son to fight the Romans. 

“*May be a lead there,’ said Pro- 
fessor Beach; ‘but, if I was you, I’d 
go slow and cautious with it. ’Tain’t 
no dead sure thing that this girl is 
Miss Lavinia Bruce, but you’re safe 
in getting a Lavinia in her aura some 
place.’ 

““Consecrated to the cause,’ says 
I. And I got a notion into my head 
that just seemed to fill it. 

_ “It’s funny how you get interested 
insome sitters. Now, love and affec- 
tion always was my specialty. When 
they come about mines and lost wills, 
sometimes they make me so tired I 
can hardly keep my Laughing-Eyes 
Voice going for an hour; and a man 
With business troubles is generally 
fierce. But I’ll go out of my way any 
time to mix into a love trouble, even 
when I ain’t got no business with it. 
’‘m never as happy as when I’m 
smoothing the way for two loving 





“She'd Meet 'Em at the Door, 
Dressed Like a Maid” 
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young hearts. And this thing got me 
real curious, especially when the pro- 
fessor told me what a pretty little 
thing she was. I just galloped down- 
stairs to tell Emmie Rose; and, while 
we was talking it over, as excited as 
two fool women can get—and you 
know how excited that is—Professor 
Beach rung up on the telephone again. 
Says the professor: 

‘Found another lead! He left a 
copy of the Boston Globe on the 
counter, and there’s a clipping cut 
out of it. I just compared it witha 
whole copy, and found the piece that 
was cut out, and it certainly does look 
like this was Lavinia Bruce.’ And he 
told me where the piece was to be 
found. I rushed down to get my 
papers—I’d been cutting out obituary 
notices from ’em that very blessed 
morning. Emmie Rose and me—we 
jumped for that piece. It was a notice 
of a rally of the Woman Suffrage 
League, coming off the very next Fri- 
day, and it said that Miss Lavinia 
Bruce, who’d done such good work 
for the cause in college, was going to 
give the main talk. 

“‘T flew to the ’phone and called up 
the secretary of the Woman Suffrage 
League. I put on my lady voice. 

‘**Hello,’ says I. ‘This is Mrs. 
Umpump, of Brookline. If it’s not 
impertinent,’ says I, taking good care of my grammar, 
‘can you tell me about Miss Bruce, who’s going to speak 
next Friday? That can’t be the little niece of Caroline 
Seaman Bruce?—you’ll pardon my asking; I’ve been 
abroad so much I am out of touch with such matters,’ 
says I; ‘but little Lavinia was like a daughter to me.’ 

‘*“Oh, yes, indeed,’ says the secretary over the telephone. 

“““Why, the dear child! I thought she would be 
married by this time,’ says I. 

‘**No danger of that, I think,’ says she, kind of icy. 

‘‘Then I made a break. 

‘*‘Why?’ says I, right out just like that. It slipped out, 
I was that excited and curious. And, just as it always 
goes, ’twasn’t so much what I said as the way I said it. 

‘**Pardon me, but are you telephoning from a news- 
paper?’ says the secretary. 

‘*‘Madame! The idea!’ says I, just the way any lady 
would, and hung up the telephone. When they think 
you’re from the papers there’s no use going any further 
with ’em. But I’d got about what I wanted, anyhow. 
Enough to go ahead, if I used my brains and a little fishing. 

‘Next morning at breakfast Emmie Rose said to me: 

‘**You’re all chirked up and fixed up like you was 
waiting fora beau. Your eyes are bright and you’ve 
put on your best lace waist.’ And I said: 

‘«*T wouldn’t talk if I was you, Emmie Rose. You’ve 
got on a fresh apron, though it’s Thursday, and you 





“*There’s Something Funny Between You Two Young People’” 
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generally never change until Friday.’ It was true about 
both of us. 

‘*I was waiting in the front parlor a quarter of an hour 
before the appointment. If they hadn’t come I’d have 
been real put out. But the bell rang just at ten; and 
Emmie Rose came in, all excited. 

‘“*She’s as pretty as a new penny,’ says Emmie, ‘and 
he’s blond and tall and he’s got real nice eyes. I peeked 
back through the curtains after they set down. He was 
holding her hand and just eating her up with his eyes, and 
she was looking straight ahead, like she was really seeing 
spirits. I bet she believes, but I can see he’s skeptical.’ 

***Well, you send ’em in quick!’ says I. 

‘Of course, I was in trance when they come in, using 
Laughing Eyes for control. I’ve got long eyelashes, 
though I do say it, an:i they’re one of the best points about 
my mediumship. For, when I open my eyes—this way — 
just far enough to see shadows of people like them pictures 
of people cut out of black paper, you can scarcely tell it. 
As they come in, I chanced one peek. I couldn’t make 
her out plain, but I took to her. And when Laughing 
Eyes says, ‘Good-morning!’ and she answered, it was the 
nicest, softest little voice, with a kind of a cry in it. Her 
doing platform speaking on woman suffrage! That voice 
hadn’t no business talking any but gossip and baby talk! 

‘*Well, they set. And I started in on him. Of course, 
I was pretty sure of his name and business, and I Jet that 
out gradual the first thing. I could tell by the rustle of her 
skirt—always notice when they change position or when 
they set awful still; it means something —that Professor 
Beach got it correct out of the card-case. Then I fished 
with a Frank, and found he had an Uncle Frank. That 
seemed to convince him, because I heard him catch his 
breath. Then I got her bare left hand—nearest the heart 
—to gather her magnetism, and felt particular the ring 
finger. The professor was right again. There was nothing 
on it. And I worked right up toward the point. ‘There’s 
something funny between you two young people,’ I says. 
‘There’s a bond like iron and yet there’s a wall. I seem 
to see you drawed together, and just when you come very 
close it’s as if somebody held a veil between you so you 
couldn’t touch each other. And—it ain’t a spirit draws 
that veil?’ says I—Laughing Eyes, you understand. 

‘‘And they both stopped moving, and it was so still you 
could ’a’ cut it with a knife. I was dying to look through 
my eyelashes. And then, says Laughing Eyes: 

‘**Ain’t there a spirit of an old lady with gray hair and 
a full figure, a spirit that had something to do with a lot 
of talking from the platform? It seems to me she belongs 
to you, lady. And when she comes I get a peculiar influ- 
ence, like there was crowds of people before her, and all 
women. Seems like there’s women everywhere in her 
aura. I sense a kind, stern nature, that would do for 
people and never caress ’em,’ and then I stopped. - 

‘‘And you could hear her silk skirts go when she leaned 
forward and said: 

*“*Yes—yes!’ 

‘‘He wasn’t moving an inch, I might ’a’ been in the 
room alone with her. And I said, knowing I had it going: 

‘**That spirit is just struggling with me to get control of 
my medie ’ and here I made Laughing Eyes chatter 
Indian, like I always do when I want 
her to seem mixed up. But Laugh- 
ing Eyes held the fort. 

““T get a ‘“‘C,”’ says Laughing 
Eyes, ‘and then an ‘‘A,”’ and then 
ain’t the name Caroline?’ ‘It is,’ 
says the girl in a whisper. ‘And it 
seems like the last name was the 
same as yours,’ says I—Laughing 
Eyes. ‘There’s an influence from 
your father’s side ——’ and right 
there I had to stop and plan for a 
second. Was her father in the spirit ? 
I done some quick thinking, and I 
seen he must be. For, if Caroline 
Seaman Bruce brought her up, her 
folks must ’a’ been passed out, and 
the family name being the same, 
Lavinia’s father must have been 
brother to Caroline. No matter how 
carefully you plant a case, some- 
times you never think of the best 
things until the sitter is right in 
front of you. So Laughing Eyes said: 

‘“‘She’s happy in spirit with a 
middle-aged man, not very tall, who 
says that he brings a parent’s influ- 
ence to you and a brother's to her.’ 
Of course, he wouldn’t likely have 
been a very old man when he died, 
and his daughter being short, it 
wasn’t likely he was tall. 

‘Well, they set so still that I had 
to peek through my eyelashes. She 
was leaning forward, with her hands 
clasped, looking at me, and Mr. 

(Concluded on Page 24) 
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LIFE IN SPIGOTTY LAND 





Boss of the Canal, Secretary Taft is the 

Bigger Boss and President Roosevelt the 
Biggest Boss; but the Bossissimus is King 
Yardage, old Mr. Cubic Excavation Yardage, 
to give him his full name—a toiling, moiling, 
delving potentate to whom all make obeisance, 
and who imperiously demands results every 
minute of the day. 

The dam men and the lock men may have 
their own ideas about making him abdicate, 
but they are in their preliminaries as yet. It 
is King Yardage who is doing business just 
now, with his sixty-nine steam shovels and his 
thousands of men ripping a hole across the 
Isthmus of Panama, where, in a few years, 
there will be a waterway from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific wide enough and deep enough for 
any ship that wants to use it. ‘‘Make dirt fly,” 
said the American people. ‘‘Correct,’’ replied 
the King. ‘‘I’ll put wings on every spadeful 
of it,’ and after you watch his operations 
for a time you discover he is making good. 


6) COURSE, Colonel Goethals is the Big 








The man who ran the steam shovel, who had 
charge of the engine and manceuvred it, was 
an Irishman. The man on the crane, why 
attended. to the dumping, was an i 
The two stokers at the engine behind were 
Jamaica negroes, and the six members of the 
“‘move-up” crew, the men who leveled th. 
ground where the shovel stood and place 
the track so it could move forward and 
its nose to the bank, were Sikhs from the north 
of India, who wore white turbans on thei 
heads and worked like automatons, men who 
observe all the requirements of their religion 
who throw away their food and cook it over 
again if the shadow of a person not of their 
caste falls over it, and who seemed as much ip 
the picture as the Gallegos and the Italians 
who were in gangs hard by. 

Nobody has kept count of the different races 
represented on the Isthmus, but there ar 
more than fifty. Americans predominate on 
the gold’ roll, and there are six thousand of 
them, or thereabouts. The largest numbers 








A cubic yard and a half of dirt or stone is 
a two-horse wagon-load. The total 
excavation for the month of 
December, 1907, was 2,200,539 
cubic yards, and for January, 1908, 
2,712,568 cubic yards. The Febru- 
ary excavation will probably equal that of 
January, although there are fewer working- 
days in February, and it is expected, with 
any kind of luck, that the March record 
will be three million cubic yards. To show the exact extent 
of the work a few more figures are necessary. Basing cal- 
culations on the December output, a carload—not a wagon- 
load, but a carload—of dirt or rock was removed every five 
seconds in each working-day. That means that in Decem- 
ber material enough was removed each working-day to 
fill a train of flat cars, of an average length of thirty feet 
each, thirty-three and one-third miles long, or 5868 cars. 


Seven More Years of Digging 


PPROXIMATELY, five hundred trainloads of material 
are taken to the dumps every working-day. Three 
hundred and thirty trainloads are removed each day from 
the Culebra cut alone. The size of the job the United States 
took over can be found by comparing these figures: Up to 
February 1, last, the Americans have excavated, all told, 
25,469,054 cubic yards. The total excavation by the 
French, at all points, was 81,548,000 cubic yards. The 
total excavation required to make the canal a reality was 
estimated on April 1, 1907, to be 114,515,000-cubic yards, 
but in the past year the Americans have whittled a good 
many million cubic yards off that. This is exclusive of 
the construction work of the locks and dams, but includes 
the lock excavation. The locks and dams are engineering 
problems that present no unusual features. At the be- 
ginning of the year the United States had spent, exclusive 
of the fifty millions paid to the French company and to 
the Republic of Panama for the Canal Zone, $56,705,- 
865.70. Congress will appropriate, at this session, about 
thirty million dollars more 
for the coming year. There 


Meal-Time at an I. C. C. Kitchen—Upper Rio Grande 


The Cohorts of King Yardage 
By SAMUEL G. BLYTHE. 


make conditions endurable for Americans. That work is 
now practically accomplished. The machine is working 
with about as much equipment as it can use. The labor 
force is about what it will be during the rest of the work, 
except for such changes as may be made when the exca- 
vation comes toward completion and the lock work and 
dam work are in progress. Barring politics and accidents, 
it is likely the engineers in charge will remain on the job 
until the canal is open. 

Old King Yardage’s dominion extends from Cristobal to 
La Boca, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. His subjects 
numbered more than thirty thousand men when I was 
there early in February, men from all parts of the world, 
all of them put to it to get the most out of themselves by 
the remorseless demand for excavation. If any ambi- 
tious ethnologist should desire to hold a congress of races 
on his own hook he could get delegates on the Canal Zone 
from about all there are. 

I watched a steam shovel working in the Culebra cut. 
It was one of the smaller ones and took up at a scoop 
two cubie yards and a half of dirt. Every eighteen 
seconds that big claw grabbed almost two two-horse 
wagon-loads of dirt and dropped it on a flat car. It 
worked with the precision of a clock: out against the 
bank, ripping up through it, swinging over the car, 
dumping its load and going back for another, once every 
eighteen seconds. The man who ran it wasn’t exerting it, 
for, if he had been, he could have completed each exca- 
vation and dumped the dirt every sixteen seconds. How- 
ever, he was making a hole that grew larger every minute. 


in the laboring classes are Jamaica negroes, 
Italians, Spaniards and Greeks, 
After these comes a long procession 
from ali parts of the world: Anti. 
guans, Argentines, Austrians, 
Barbadians, Bermudans, Guianans, 
Canadians, Chileans, Chinese (who are not 
employed, but have many stores in the 
Zone), Colombians and men from all the 
other Latin Republics, Cubans, Dominicans, 
Dutch West Indians, Egyptians, Englishmen, Finns, 
French, Germans, Grenadians, Guadaloupans, Haytians, 
Liberians, Martiniquans, men from Nassau, Norwegians, 
Peruvians, Porto Ricans, Portuguese, Russians, San 
Salvadorans, Scotchmen, men from St. Kitts, St. Martin's 
and St. Vincent, St. Lucians, Swedes, Trinidadians, Turks 
and Turk’s Islanders. 


A Claw that Clutches Two Wagon-Loads of Earth 


OU can hear all these languages or dialects in a ride or 
a walkalong the canal line. You can see all these native 
customs. You can observe men from India, men from 
Argentine, men from British Columbia and men from 
Siberia hard at work—all paying tribute to King Yardage, 
and all pushed along by the insistent demand that every 
month’s excavation shall be greater than that of the pre- 
vious month. There are drill men, and powder men, and 
dumpers, and shovelers, and track men, and engineers, and 
train men, and men for every phase of the varied and 
tremendous activity, all on the jump, from the division 
superintendents to the water boys. Some of the races are 
more efficient than others. Some of them are not efficient 
at all, but inasmuch as there are two or three men for 
every job, there is not so much loafing as might be 
imagined, and the efficiency of the force has been in- 
creased more than half, which is another reason why the 
excavation work is progressing so rapidly. 
Early in February, of the sixty-nine steam shovels at 
work some were taking up a cubic yard and a half ata 
scoop, some two and a half 
and some five. The steam 





is no adequate estimate of 
what the ultimate cost 
will be, but the engineers 
are now talking about 
$300,000,000, with mental 
reservations. It may cost 
more than that. The date 
now set for the completion 
of the canal is January 1, 
1915, and it will probably 
be completed by that time. 

It took four years of 
heart-breaking, nerve- 
racking work to get the 
machine in shape to accom- 
plish these results. The 
old French canal was of lit- 
tle consequence, and the 
old French machinery was 
largely useless. The Ameri- 
cans had to begin at the 
bottom, practicaliy, and 
plan it all over, utilizing 
what they could of the 
French work and the 
French material, but forced 








shovel is the instrument 
that, just now, makes that 
date, January 1, 1915, seem 
reasonably certain. They 
are stretched all along the 
line of work, with more in 
the Culebra cut than else- 
where, and they are tear- 
ing great holes in the dirt 
and rock, loading cars 80 
rapidly it is hard to keep 
count of them, and insati- 
ably eating their way down 
to the lowest levels. The 
best steam-shovel men ‘in 
the world are on the job, s0 
Dolan, the head of the 
Steam Shovelers’ Union 
says, and he should know. 

The largest steam shovels 
weigh ninety-five tons. 
They scoop up five cubi¢ 
yards at a time. When 
they are working well, and 
the steam-shovel man 18 
feeling right, they can scoop 








to rebuild, to sanitize, to 


Dinner-Time Inside I. C. C. Hotel 


up, load and get back once 
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every sixteeD seconds. Indeed, steam-shovel men say they 
can be pushed faster than that, but once every sixteen 
is good work. They look like gigantic elephants, 
‘ng into the side of the hills and throwing back over 

;» shoulders rock and dirt with an enormous trunk. 
is a tremendous rivalry among the steam-shovel 
men, artistically fostered by Secretary Joseph B. Bishop 
in the Canal Record, the weekly paper published on the 
for the information of the employees and the 


a world. Mr. Bishop brought out the first number 
of his paper last September. He began printing the exca- 


vation records and the records of the high steam shovels. 
When the man who had charge of shovel Number So-and-so 
saw that the man who had shovel Thus-and-so had done a 

icularly good week’s work, he decided to get out after 
the record-breaker and show the other shovel men what a 
really expert man can do with one of the big machines. 
He went out, and if he had good luck and no breakages he 
set anew mark. All over the line the shovel men began 
to take notice. They groomed their machines and sent 
them at the dirt and rock with tremendous vigor. Mean- 
time, the high men got their records printed every week 
or month, as the case was, and Old King Yardage began 
to come into his own. 


The Mark Made by Big Bill McGovern 


“TT WASN'T so hard,” said a shovel man to me, “ before 

they began printing that Canal Record. That put the 
steam-shovel business on the Isthmus into the record- 
preaking class. We were going along, doing what we 
thought was a fair day’s work, until they began printing 
that some of the boys made good records. Every steam 
shoveler on the job thinks his machine is better than any 
other man’s, and away we went, 
like a pack of idiots, trying to get 
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might be expected to say in a similar contingency, and it. 
wound up with the impassioned inquiry: ‘“‘Why the 
hoop-to-doodle-doo didn’t you flag that train, you three- 
cheers-and-a-tiger black idiot you?” 

“‘Oh, sir,” protested the Jamaican melodiously, ‘‘ you 
sent me back to flag trains, not engines; and, besides, I am 
a British subject.” 

Some time ago there was much complaint because men 
and boys were jumping on-and off freight trains along the 
line. A foreman at Culebra one day told off two Jamaicans 
and instructed them to watch the freight trains and pre- 
vent any person from jumping on. They were instructed 
to arrest any train jumper. 

Half an hour later the two Jamaicans came in in tri- 
umph dragging a man between them who had evidently 
put up a good fight before he had capitulated. The man 
was bleeding and bruised. His clothes were torn, and he 
was generally disorganized. 

“Oh, sir,” said one of the Jamaicans, ‘‘we have this 
man who insisted in jumping on a freight train.” 

The foreman looked the man over. He was a freight 
brakeman and jumped on the trains because that was his 
business. It made no difference to the Jamaicans. They 
had been told to keep people from jumping on trains, and 
all people looked alike to them. It isa wonder they didn’t 
bag the conductor, too. 

The Jamaican women form the servant class, in great 
measure, for the American women who are struggling with 
the difficulties of housekeeping in the Zone. They have 
the same characteristics as their male relatives. If a 
Canal Zone hostess is giving a dinner, and her servant 
thinks it is time to serve the vegetables, she serves them, 
all in a bunch, with the soup or in any other place, so long 
as she gets them on the table. There are a large number of 
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huts, where some sort of ceremonies were in progress and 
groups of negroes were yowling inarticulate songs. Still, 
there was one who had a proper conception of his environ- 
ment. He was black as tar, was singing Bill Simmons 
in Spanish, and playing an accompaniment on a one- 
stringed East Indian instrument made out of a calabash. 

The negro laborers are generally improvident. They 
are paid thirteen cents and a half an hour if the 
Government feeds them, and from twenty to thirty-two 
cents an hour if they feed themselves. It was found a long 
time ago that if the negroes were to give anything like an 
adequate return for their wages the Government must 
feed them, for, if left to feed themselves, they would 
breakfast off a couple of green bananas and do two bananas’ 
worth of work, which was not much when you consider 
that bananas grow everywhere. The Government took 
them in hand and began to feed them, with astonishing 
results so far as increased efficiency is concerned. It costs 
the Government thirty cents each a day, gold, to give the 
negro laborers proper food. There is no such trouble 
with the white laborers—the Italians, Greeks, Gallegos and 
the rest. They feed themselves, but when they do not and 
the Government pays for their food it costs forty cents, 
gold, a day each, or ten cents a day more than it costs to 
feed the negroes. 


Shanton, the Cowboy Chief of Police 


HE Canal Zone is American territory, of course, just 
as much as Massachusetts is. It is ten miles wide and 
stretches across the Isthmus. The policing of this narrow 
strip of land, populated by fifty thousand, or more, people 
from all parts of the world, is a most important feature of 
the work of the commission and its subordinates. There 
are 218 policemen, or were that 

number at the end of January, dis- 





records for ourselves. There never 
was such steam-shovel work in the 
world. The way they are ripping 
it out is a caution. I tell you, that 
Canal Record has done a heap toward 
getting these big results.” 

And they are at it now, while the 
dry season lasts, jamming those big 
buckets against the dirt and rock 
and loading cars so fast it seems 
almost instantaneous work. New 
records are established+severy week. 
Still, so the shovelers say, Big Bill 
McGovern set a mark one day a time 
ago that they will be shooting at for 
alongtime. Big Bill had been hear- 
ing about the records of various 
shovels. One morning, when he was 
feeling fit, he passed the word that 
he was going out for a record himself. 
He had a good piece of work. The 
machine was working like a watch. 
So Big Bill cut loose. In four hours 
—this record is not official but comes 
from other shovelers— Big Bill loaded 
one hundred and ten cars, or exca- 
vated 2020 cubic yards. Then he 
shut down, had a celebration and 
quit his job. He had given steam- 








tributed at fifteen police stations 
along the line, with headquarters 
at Ancon, on the Pacific side. The 
chief of police is George R. Shanton 
a Wyoming cowboy, who rode the 
ranges out in that country when he 
was a youngster, served in the Rough 
Riders, was King of the Cowboys 
with Buffalo Bill for a couple of 
years, and has been on the Isthmus 
for nearly four years without return- 
ing to the States. Shanton is a big, 
upstanding fellow, clear-eyed and 
efficient. His subordinatesare mostly 
old policemen from the States or sol- 
diers who have served in Cuba and 
the Philippines. The first man I saw 
when I landed at Cristobal was a 
khaki-clad chap whom I had known 
in Washington as a policeman, and 
who had had the Arlington Hotel beat 
and the Newspaper Row beat for 
eleven years at the Capital. Along 
the line of the canal I found other men 
I had known in Cuba and elsewhere, 
mostly old soldiers, and al! good 
policemen. When the character of 
the population is considered, the 
arrests are few in number. All told, 








shovel men, wherever they may be, 

something to detain them fora period. 

Meantime, Old King Yardage is gaining in prestige every 
minute, and Secretary Bishop is proving one of his most 
loyal subjects by printing that shovel 222, in January, 
working in the Culebra cut, took out 45,788 cubic yards of 
rock, which puts every other Culebra man on edge to take 
out 46,000 yards and get into that list himself. 

The Jamaica negroes are among the most interesting 
natural features of the canal. There are several thousand 
of them along the Zone, some of them working and some of 
them not. The Jamaica negro is not so good a laborer as 
the Gallego or the Greek or the Italian, but he supplies a 
lot of local color. He is always black, not chocolate or 
brown, but black—bright, shiny black. He speaks ina soft, 
melodious way with an English accent that would pass on 
the Strand as the real thing, and he has an enormous sense 
of his own responsibility. If a foreman is rude to him he 
draws himself up and says: ‘Remember, sir, I am a 
British subject!” He moves slowly and deliberately. It 
takes about six Jamaicans‘to carry a tie, for example, that 
two Italians or two Sikhs would pick upand move with ease. 

He is the most literal person on earth. It is impossible 
for him to think and look at the same time. If you tell him 
a thing he does exactly that, no matter what the circum- 
stances may be. A foreman sent a Jamaican back on the 
track one day to flag any approaching train in order that 
a bit of track shifting might be done. When the men 
Were in the midst of.their task a light engine came scorch- 
ing along, and it was by the barest margin the foreman and 

men got off the track in time to save their lives. 

What the foreman said to the Jamaican who came in 
shortly afterward with his red flag was what a foreman 


Group of Gallegos 


Martinique negro women there, copper-colored and good- 
looking. All of them are erect and graceful. They carry 
everything on their heads. I saw a woman walking across 
the railroad tracks at Matachin with a bottle of beer 
balanced on her head, and they tell a story of a woman who 
got a letter at the post-office, put it on her head and puta 
stone on the letter to hold it there, and walked off down the 
road. They were moving an employee's furniture at Gatun 
one afternoon. Several Jamaica boys helped. One of 
them took five heavy Mission chairs, put them on his head 
and sauntered off as jauntily as if he had nothing on his 
kinky hair but a straw hat. 


The Night-Long Din of Tom-Toms and Roosters 


f ges negroes keep together pretty well, setting great 
store on the protection of the British flag and pestering 
the life out of the British Minister. They are fairly well 
behaved, although abnormally lazy. The Jamaicans are 
quiet and reserved. The other West Indian negroes are 
neither so quiet nor so well behaved, but add more to the 
picturesqueness of the general situation. Just outside of 
Panama City there is a settlement of negroes called Cale- 
donia. Here they beat the tom-tom all night, which adds 
much to the comfort of those who are trying to sleep at 
the Tivoli: Hotel, just above on the hillside. Here also 
their roosters—for every hut has some chickens— violate 
all the chicken regulations of the northern country, and 
crow all night instead of welcoming the rising sun, as all 
well-regulated chanticleers should do. I walked through 
Caledonia one evening. The tom-tom was going in several 


there were 522 persons arrested in 
January, of whom 502 were men and 
20 women. There have been several murders on the Zone, 
and some robberies. One man, at least, is under sentence 
of death. Most of the offenses were disorderly conduct, 
assault and battery, drunkenness and similar minor crimes. 

The penitentiary is at Culebra. At the end of January 
there were eighty-eight prisoners in it. There is no senti- 
ment about people who get in jail on the Isthmus. Ifa 
man gets in the penitentiary he is obliged to work during 
the entire term of his sentence. They put a baggy pair of 
black-and-white trousers on each prisoner, attach a ball 
and chain to each of them, give them wheelbarrows and 
picks and shovels and set them to grading the roads. If 
any person on the Zone has it in contemplation to commit 
a crime a trip to Culebra and a few minutes’ observation 
of the convicts will probably put him in a more righteous 
frame of mind. The convicts are kept constantly at work, 
and it is highly conducive to strict morality to watch them 
wheeling dirt from place to place, under the tropical sun, 
with their chains clanking against the sides of the barrows 
and the iron balls forming a part of the burden. 

Pat Walker has charge of the convicts. Pat isa sturdy, 
broad-shouldered Irishman, who is used to dealing with 
just such people. He gets results. The convicts earned 
more than twelve hundred dollars in January. 

There were but seven coroner’s cases in January, and 
not an American among them, unless the man who was 
found hanging from a tree in the jungle was an American, 
and nobody could tell that, although it is probable he was, 
for he had more than six hundred dollars in American 
gold tied up in a handkerchief in his pocket and two 

(Concluded on Page 20) 





















































































































I was out of 


ing Senator John P. Jones, in a mining 
enterprise at Panamint on the west side of Death Valley, 
which is about seventy miles south of Bullfrog, Nevada. 

Our headquarters at Panamint were in a mountain 
ravine where there was grass and plenty of spring water. 
A hundred miles of desert shut us off from the outside 
world. In the mountains was a narrow gorge, twelve 
miles long, the walls of which were very high and so nearly 
perpendicular as to shut out the sunlight for almost the 
entire day. About noon a few shafts of brilliance would 
penetrate that vast darkness. 

It was an admirable place for outlaws, and it had not 
been overlooked. A company of gentlemen engaged in 
the business of stopping stages, and relieving the express 
box and passengers of gold and other valuable incum- 
brances, resided in this secluded nook. They were a 
picturesque crew, with wide-brimmed hats, trousers tucked 
in their boots, and they wore as ornaments enough guns 
to stock a hardware store. They were bad fellows, out- 
casts of society, who obeyed no laws, not even their own, 
for they were not organized into a ‘‘gang,’’ but practiced 
their profession in an entirely independent manner. They 
discovered veins or lodes of the precious metals running 
across the edges of the ravine which terminated in this 
resort of the road-agents. 

We purchased from them most of their mines, which 
were no good to them, for they were too lazy to work them, 
at what we regarded a reasonable price. But before 
selling out and abandoning their stronghold, where peace 
officers dared not invade, they desired to compromise with 
Wells Fargo to avoid prosecution after leaving the Pana- 
mint. They agreed to pay a portion of the purchase price 
to the express company which had been a great sufferer at 
their hands, and, after 
some negotiations, I -—- - 
succeeded in arrang- Bidar, , vay 
ing the matter so that A ; 
the company absolved 
them from at least a 
part of their sins fora 
cash consideration. 

We then put men to 

work prospecting the 
mines, and concen- 
trated our efforts upon 
two ridges about half 
a mile apart, where 
croppings or the sur- 
face were most boun- 
tiful and rich. These 
mines were known as 
the Wyoming and 
Hemlock. We sank 
two shafts to the depth 
of two or three hun- 
dred feet, in ore from 
five to eight feet wide, 
between well-defined walls, and averaged from two hun- 
dred to three hundred dollars per ton. We erected a very 
expensive quartz mill and reduction works, and continued 
to mine these veins, but found, to our astonishment, that 
in each case the ore was a ‘‘pipe,”’ and extended but a 
few feet from the shaft in either direction. 


- Compelled Him to 


A Mean Trick on the Road-Agents 


UT of these mines and the ore on the surface we ex- 
tracted abouta million of money; and, if we could have 
continued a few months longer, we would have received all 
our investment back without loss. The abrupt termina- 
tion of the ore involved a large loss to the investors. 

While our operations were in progress the outlaws were 
very cordial, and they seemed to like the locality so well 
that they could not be persuaded to go away, but hung 
around and acted affectionate and sociable and kind. 
We were on such good terms with them that they did not 
hesitate to ask me when I expected to begin shipping 
bullion, and then I realized they had sold their mines, 
not with the intention of giving up the profits, but merely 
to save themselves the necessity of labor. 

Having nothing to do they occasionally fell out with 
newcomers of their own character, and used their weapons 
with remarkable skill. Those who lost their lives in these 
encounters were regarded as unlucky—nothing more. 
Wells Fargo & Co. were in the habit of establishing express 
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Six Cowboys Got 
/ the Drop on it in 
Six Seconds 






offices at mining camps which were productive; but, 
when I tried to make arrangements for an express station 
at our mine, they said that they ‘‘guessed not.’’ They 
said they wouldn’t run any risks at Panamint, not with 
that bunch of highwaymen lying around just waiting to 
swoop down and gobble up every dollar in sight. 

We were stumped. We were getting out plenty of ore, 
but didn’t dare to run it into bullion, because the minute 
we did the property would change hands. 

Finally I hit onascheme. I had some moulds made 
in which a ball of solid silver could be run weighing 
seven hundred and fifty pounds. Then I began 
smelting the ore, and I ran out enormous cannon-balls 
of the precious stuff that could have bombarded a 
battleship. 

When the road-agents saw what I was doing their 
eyes stuck out of their heads, and they remonstrated 
with me. They acted as though I had cheated them 
out of property, and said I was the meanest man that 
ever showed up in that locality, they’d swear. 

‘“‘Look-a-here, don’t you think you are taking a 
mighty mean advantage of us?’’ grumbled one of the 
bandits one day. ‘‘Do you think it’s right to play 
that game on ws—and after we sold you the mine, 
too? Why, we can’t haul away one of those boulders.” 

‘All right,”’ said I, ‘‘business is business. If you 
haven’t genius enough to carry this stuff off, why, 
you'll have to suffer, that’s all. You can’t expect me 
to be sorry for you, can you?”’ 

Well, those fellows fairly sweated themselves try- 
ing to lug one of those silver cannon-balls off, but they 
couldn’t budge it. They rode off on their horses as 
mad as hornets, and by and by they rode back, 
and ‘‘cussed me out,” and said I’d live to feel sorry for 
being such an ungenerous skunk. And then they rode 
away, ripping out the most terrible oaths, but presently 
came back again. It seemed as though they couldn’t 
stay away from that pile of fine, big cannon-balls. 

Half a dozen of them pried, and tugged, and 
strained, and grunted, trying to hoist one of them 
on a mule; but that made the mule mad, and by 
and by he took a hand in the proceedings, and 
made those outlaws feel pretty sick. After that 
they gave it up, and while we were loading five of 
the silver cannon-balls on an immense freight 
wagon they sat around disconsolate and solemn, 
like pall-bearers at a funeral. 

We hauled that silver out of there like ordinary 
freight, without a guard. There wasn’t any place 
where the outlaws could have driven the wagon 
except to the settlements, or, I suppose, they would 
have stolen the whole thing. They could have 
rolled some of the silver down into a cafion, or 
something like that; but if they had we could 
have recovered it, and silver in such large pack- 
ages couldn’t have been circulated freely by out- 
laws, anyhow. 

After leaving the Panamint, until 1886, I was 
actively engaged in the practice of law in San We 
Francisco, Nevada, Arizona and other mining ~~ 
States and Territories. 





I had an office jy 
San Francisco wit), 
William F. Herrin, now chief counsel of the 


engaged in mining cases east of the-Siem 
Nevada Mountains at Brodie, Eureka and other plaos 
The litigation in Arizona was of a most exciting characte, 
It occurred during the celebrated ‘‘ cowboy reign.” j 

Many of the ‘‘gentlemen”’ who had lived in security at 
Panamint in defiance of the law, before they secured fy 
freedom by dividing the purchase money of their claims 
with Wells Fargo, retired to Arizona after mining opera- 
tions ceased at Panamint. They were joined in the gray. 
ing lands of Arizona by gentlemen of similar character 
from Texas, New Mexico and other parts of the West, 

The “U. P. Toughs,” as they were commonly called, 
who had followed the building of the Union Pacific Raj). 
road to receive from the employees of that route their 
surplus coin, also emigrated to Arizona. The discovery 
of very rich mines at Tombstone naturally attracted the 
cowboys to the Territory. 

The cowboys around Tombstone frequently engaged {n 
bloody conflicts. They were divided into clans. They 
‘‘eollected” stock in Texas, New Mexico and Old Mexico, 
herded their booty in Arizona, and sold it in California or 
around the mining camps. These cowboys, of course, were 
the renegades. There were lots of other cowboys who did 
a legitimate stock business, but they were all fighters, 

A pitched battle between the ‘‘Clantons’’ and the 
‘‘Erps” occurred in Tombstone during the trial of the 
Contention suit. Six of the ‘‘Clantons” were killed, | 
witnessed this fight—from a safe distance. As a general 
rule, strangers who behaved themselves were not interfered 
with by the cowboys. A pompous young fop, whose name 
I will not mention, was convicted by the cowboys of 
‘putting on airs.’”” They dragged him outside the town 
to one of their camps one night and compelled him to 
dance until morning; and he did dance, too, because if he 
hadn’t kept his feet off the grownd pretty lively one of 
them might have stopped a bullet. 


Levy, the Humming-Bird Target 


WAS in a little town called Wilcox when the first train 

over the Southern Pacific went through. It was a great 
occasion, and all the cowboys turned out for miles around, 
and gaped and stared. When the train came to a stopa 
clerical-looking man, with a tall silk hat, called a ‘‘stove 
pipe,’”’ came out on the platform to observe the scenery. 

Six cowboys got the drop on it in six seconds and riddled 
it, and that passenger skipped back without waiting for an 
introduction and crawled under a seat. 

A general merchandise dealer came down there and 
started in business. He erected a long tent house, and 
filled it with clothing, whisky and cigars, and put outa 
gaudy sign. His name was Levy. When the establish- 
ment was opened, the cowboys sauntered in, and priced 
things and tried on all the clothes, and about wrecked 
the place, and then invited him to treat. He was a very 
obstinate man. 

So the boys made him stand at the back of the tent with 
a lighted candle in his hand, and then they snuffed it out 
with their pistols, and it was good gun-play, too, because 
Levy trembled so it was like shooting at a humming-bird. 
After this he begged off and opened up his liquor, and the 
cowboys gorged 
themselves and cat- 
ried away whatever 
they wanted, and 
promised to come 
back and give him 
their patronage; but 
when a stage came 
by about ten o’clock 
the next day, East 
bound, Levy got 
aboard without de 
lay, and gathered up 
what he could of his 
stock and shipped 
that out of the coun- 
try, too, and if he 
ever came back to 
Arizona again l 
never heard of it. 

In 1868 General 
7 Grant was elected 
"/ I Told Him the Ballot of the President of the 
Negro Would Amount to Very Little United States. His 
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ity as a soldier and fair-minded man secured for 

‘» an overwhelming majority, including three-fourths 

all the States. The Chicago convention which nomi- 

him declared for equal suffrage in the South, without 

to rank or color, indorsed the legislation of Con- 

and severely condemned the Administration of 
Andrew Johnson. Cae 

President Grant’s Administration, by the platform on 
which he was elected, the public press, and the orators of 
the campaign, was committed to the protection of the 
emancipated slaves, either by granting to them suffrage, 
or by the exercise by Congress of all measures, however 
coercive, to secure equality before the law. 

The Nevada Legislature, which elected me my own suc- 
cessor in 1869, was chosen at the time of the election of 
President Grant, and I returned to Washington the week 
before Congress met, about November 25, 1868, after 
President Grant’s election. Many bills were pending, 
providing for colored suffrage and protection for emanci- 

ted slaves by various devices, such as amendments to 
the Constitution securing equal suffrage, amendments to 
the Freedman’s Bureau Bill and the Civil Rights Bill. 

I read over all the various propositions for suffrage and 
for direct legislation protecting the negroes, and recog- 
nized the fact that the general tone of all the propositions 
for the protection of the negro, was in harmony with the 
sentiment of the campaign resulting in General Grant’s 
overwhelming victory. 

I called on General Grant the following evening at his 
residence on I Street. 

He invited me to his private room, and I told him, in a 
general way, of the various propositions that had been 
referred to the Judiciary Committee by the Senate. I said 
that I would like very much, for the guidance of my own 
conduct, to know what he thought should be done. 

We discussed the matter for several hours, with the 
understanding that Congress and the incoming Adminis- 
tration were thoroughly committed to the people to give 
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them power to protect emancipated slaves by an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, extending equal suffrage to all, 
or coercive measures of legislation. The former would 
satisfy the country by placing in the hands of the colored 
man the ballot with which to protect himself. The latter 
would involve coercive measures of doubtful constitution- 
ality, to be enforced by military power. 

General Grant asked me if I thought the negro could 
protect himself from oppression by use of the ballot. 

I told him the ballot would be his ultimate protection, 
but that when the whites of the South undertook, in good 
faith, to carry on their own governments, the ballot of the 
negro would amount to very little. I thought they would 
practically be excluded, but that the right to vote secured 
to the colored man by the Constitution of the United 
States would save him from peon laws and obtain powerful 
friends who would prevent his reénslavement. 

I called Grant’s attention to the fact that the negroes 
of the Northern, and in some of the Southern, States would 
be allowed to exercise the right of suffrage without moles- 
tation, and that, in the near future, they would have the 
balance of power in many of the States, consequently 
there would always be a majority of the people of the 
United States who would take an interest in preserving 
the rights of the colored man. I also called his attention 
to my original proposition, which was offered before the 
adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment for universal 
suffrage and universal amnesty, providing that the States 
might exempt voters under the law of 1860 from the 
restrictions which they might see fit to impose. 

If that had been adopted the Union would have been 
restored with the Government in the hands of intelligent 
white men—ignorant negroes and whites being excluded 
until they could attain qualifications entitling them to vote. 

General Grant was silent for some time, and finally said 
he believed suffrage the safest remedy. 

He said: ‘‘What canI do? Iam not President, and will 
not be until the fourth of March.” 
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I replied: ‘‘ You are much more powerful now than you 
will be after your inauguration. Three-fourths of the 
States, being the number necessary to adopt the Amend- 
ment, have already voted for you, and the legislatures of 
nearly all of them will be in session during the coming 
winter. The number of persons desiring office may not 
be a majority of the people, but they are numerous enough 
to control the State legislatures so far as complying with 
any reasonable wish of yours is concerned.” 

He said: ‘‘Do you think that is so?” 

I replied: ‘‘ Yes, most emphatically.” 

He then said: ‘‘What can I do? I cannot make proc- 
lamation of my views until after my inauguration.” 

I answered: ‘‘Certainly not; but when this question is 
brought before Congress men will flock to you, asking 
your views. You can reply in one sentence by saying you 
are forthe Amendment. I need not suggest to you how to 
prevent further conversation; you know how to do that,” 

He said: ‘‘I am for the Amendment, and will say so on 
all proper occasions.” 

We then parted. At the first meeting of the Judiciary 
Committee, composed at that time of Senators Trumbull, 
chairman; Stewart, Frelinghuysen, Edmunds, Conkling 
and Hendricks, I moved that the resolutions relating to 
an amendment to the Constitution granting equal suffrage 
without regard to race or color be takenup. Mr. Conkling 
smilingly remarked : 

‘“‘T desire to amend the motion that all resolutions, bills 
and other matters relating to colored suffrage be referred 
to the Senator from Nevada,” which proposition received 
every vote of the committee except my own, I remaining 
silent. 

I took all the papers referred to me and amended a 
resolution offered by Senator Henderson, of Missouri, 
known as Resolution No. 8, which read as follows: 

‘No State shall deny or abridge the right of its citizens 
to vote or hold office on account of race, color or previous 
condition.” (Continued on Page 28) 


YOUNG LORD STRANLEIGH 


ORD STRAN- J 

Er LEIGH! One ae | 
moment, if you 

please.” 

The young man 
knew he was being 
followed through the 
deserted streets of 
London, yet during 
the walk he had never 
once turned around 
since he left the im- 
posing portico of the 
Corinthian Club, just 
as the great clock in 
the tower of the 
Parliament building 
boomed forth the 
hour of two in the 
morning. He sur- 
mised that his 
stealthy follower was 
ho spy, but some 
poor wretch who 
wanted money. If 
the beggar had ac- 
costed him as he came down the steps 
of the Corinthian, Stranleigh would 
have bestowed upon him half-a-crown, 
for he always gave a coin to those who asked for it, 
and was thus the despair of the Charity Organization 
Society. ‘ 

Step by step, the unknown had followed him from 
the club toward his own house, and as several 
times they passed through dark, secluded portions of the 
West End, where there was an excellent opportunity of 
accosting, with no policeman in sight, Stranleigh reasoned 
from this that the man was new at the game, and 
diffident, so he resolved to increase his contribution to 
five shillings, and, as he crossed Piccadilly, at this hour 
deserted of its omnibuses, strangely silent save for the 
clip-clip footfalls of horses in the hurrying hansom cabs 
or the purr of an electro-mobile, and still no word from 
the follower, sympathy for his reluctance rose, and he 
determined to donate a golden sovereign. Being a shy 
man himself he sympathized with diffidence in others. 
Then, just at his own door, the man summoned courage 
to speak 

“Lord Stranleigh! One moment, if you please!” 

The man who takes from his pocket a full purse after 
two o’clock in the morning, in a deserted side-street of 
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Mr. Isaacstein’s Guinea-Pigs 


London, runs considerable personal risk, and cannot be 
accounted overwise, even by his most ardent admirers; but 
Stranleigh had seldom been molested as he took his walks 
abroad at all hours of the day and night, and even when, 
upon occasion, he had encountered a band of roughs, he 
was known to have won them over by a certain charm of 
manner and speech which was as new to them as it was 
disconcerting. They called him a ‘‘toff” and always 
found him a very generous toff, if they did not attempt 
violence, when, to their dismay, they learned there was a 
science in the use of fists which more than counterbalanced 
their superiority in strength and numbers. Upon occasion, 
at the most interesting point of the battle, he would spring 
back and say, in such tones of sincerity that every ruffian 
who heard him knew he was speaking the truth: 

‘Thanks, you chaps, ‘but:eut: your sticks at once. The 
police are coming. Run for all you're worth!”’ 


GIBBS 


*“T’ll give you more 
than a moment. I'll 
give you a sovereign,” 
said his lordship, as 
he turned around. 
‘“*You’re new at the 
begging business, I 
take it.”’ 

‘‘Yes, my lord, I 

am.” 
Lord Stranleigh 
drew in his breath 
sharply as he met the 
gaze of the man who 
had followed him. 
The ornamental twin 
street-lamps which 
stood before the door 
of Stranleigh House 
shone full upon the 
person who had 
spoken to him. The 
extraordinary green- 
ish pallor of the skin, 
the amazing emacia- 
tion of the face, so 
great that the cheekbones seemed 
almost protruding, the ghastly smile 
revealing two rows of teeth, gave the 
head the appearance of a grinning skull. In an 
instant Stranleigh saw that this was no beggar; he 
was well dressed and spoke with the accents of a 
gentleman. He slipped the sovereign back into 
his trousers’ pocket. 

‘Lord save us, man, you shouldn’t be out in the night 
air at this time of the morning. You should be in bed.” 

“I know that, my lord, but you stopped late at the 
Corinthian Club, and it was vitally necessary—vitally 
necessary for myself, I mean—that I should secure the 
privilege of a few minutes’ conversation with you.” 

‘‘Have you been waiting all this time outside the 
Corinthian Club?” 

‘‘Since half-past nine to-night, my lord.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry. Why did you not send in your card? 
I could have seen you in the strangers’ room.” 

‘‘Would you have done so, my lord?” 

Stranleigh did not answer this question. He was a 
truthful man, in small matters as well as large, and he 
refused to tell a lie even when politeness called for it, so 
instead-of replying to theaquestion hepropounded another. 

‘‘May I ask whe-yourare,.sir?’’ 





“You See, My Lord, 
It was Like This” 
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‘‘My name is Bronson Marlow, and until my health 
gave way I was connected with University College in 
London. I’maB. A. of Oxford anda D. Se. of Cambridge. 
I am a member of the Scientific Societies Club, and would 
invite you there only it closes rather earlier than the more 
sporting Corinthian.” 

“Yes, we burn the midnight electricity a bit at the 
Corinthian, and I fear not to such good purpose as you do 
at the Scientific Societies. You seem to think that I would 
not have admitted you to the club; may I remove that 
impression by inviting you into my own house?” 

‘*T am very grateful to you, Lord Stranleigh.”’ 

‘‘What was your college at Oxford, Mr. Marlow?” 

“‘T’m a Balliol man.” 

“‘Ah. I attended the House* myself, but did little to 
elevate its reputation for scholarship. Come in, if you 
please.” 

Stranleigh pulled out his, latchkey, but the moment his 
footfalls sounded on the steps the door was flung open, 
showing a brilliantly lighted hall. ; 

“IT say, Perkins,’ censured his master, ‘‘there was no 
necessity of sitting up to this hour. I carry a latchkey, 
you know. Anything to eat in the diggings, Perkins?’ 

‘*Yes, my lord. Cold chicken and ’am in the breakfast- 
room, my lord; sandwiches various, veal-and-’am pie, 
cold roast beef, leg of lamb, p&tés various, and I can get 
you a Welsh rarebit, or grill a chop, if you like, my lord.’ 

‘‘Oh, you need not trouble about choporrarebit. There’s 
enough there now to banish sleep for the rest of the night. 
What is there to drink?” 

‘Bottled beer, ale and stout, my lord; a decanter of 
whisky, syphons of soda and assorted minerals.” 

‘‘Make your choice, Marlow,” said the young man 
jauntily. ‘‘We have many more shots in the locker.”’ 

‘*My physician orders me to drink champagne, but that’s 
merely because he doesn’t know what’s wrong with me, 
and is marking time.” 

‘Perkins, bring up a bottle of ’78. As it happens, I 
should like a glass of fizz myself.” 

They went together into the breakfast-room. They sat 
down together at the table, and Perkins opened the bottle 
of champagne. 

‘Your club is closed, and perhaps your residence is not 
in this neighborhood. May I offer you a room for the 
night? Perkins, just prepare a room 
where it is quiet, over the courtyard. 
See that everything necessary is at 
hand, and then get to bed yourself.” 

When Perkins had disappeared, 
Stranleigh continued: ‘‘And now, 
Marlow, would you prefer to tell me 
what is on your mind before we retire, 
or will it keep till morning?” 

‘*T should rather tell you now, if you 
don’t object. I suppose you imagine 
I’m in the last stages of consumption?” 

“You're not looking very well, but I 
hope it’s nothing so drastic as that.” 

“Tt isn’t, and I may add that it is 
nothing infectious, otherwise I should 
never have presented myself to you. 
1 came to my present condition through 
experimenting with the air that sur- 
rounds us, and I grew so interested in my discoveries that 
I failed to notice what effect they were producing upon 
my health.” 

**Have you not consulted a physician?” 

‘*Oh, yes; several of them. They are much interested in 
me; in fact, I feel that I am not Professor Marlow to them 
at all, but merely a very puzzling case for observation. 
But you will be wondering, my lord, why it is that I apply 
te you without any letter of introduction when, perhaps, I 
might have obtained such a document. It all came about 
through my overhearing a conversation between two 
members of the club, revolving around your name. Of 
course, this being a private conversation, I should never 
have thought of revealing any hint of it, were it not that 
everything said in reference to yourself was of a gratifying 
nature. As the talk went on I resolved to meet you if 
possible.’’ 

Lord Stranleigh laughed and raised his glass. 

‘Well, here’s to our better acquaintance,’’ he said. 
‘“You have at least succeeded in arousing my curiosity 
regarding the conversation you heard. If nothing was 

said that I might not hear, perhaps you will be good 
enough to tell me who the men were and what they had 
to do with me.” 

“‘As I told you,” Bronson Marlow, began, ‘“‘I am a 
member of the Scientific Societies Club. One of our 
prominent members is a man named Isador Isaacstein, 
who, whatever his attainments may be, is quite innocent 
of even a smattering of science.” 

“T have heard of him,” said Stranleigh. ‘‘He is a 
financier of more or less prominence in the city of London. 
He came from Frankfort, I believe, and has a branch 
establishment there; or, perhaps, Frankfort is his main 
fighting ground.” 

* Christ Church College is popularly termed ‘‘The House.”’ 
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‘‘Why, you seem well versed in Stock ‘Exchange biog- 
raphy,” said the professor with surprise. 

“‘As a matter of fact, I am not, but I am familiar with 
the unobtrusive Isador through the fact that a friend of 
mine, Jack Hazel, has for some weeks been urging me to 
join the board of directors of some company that Mr. 
Isaacstein is promoting.” 

‘Do you mean the Honorable John Hazel?” 

ai Yes.” 

‘‘Now, that’s an odd coincidence, because he is another 
member of our club who knows nothing of science.”’ 

“You're mistaken in that, Professor. Jack knows the 
science of bridge, the science of billiards, the science of 
horse-racing, and is, at present, endeavoring to learn the 
science of the Stock Exchange. Jack must be one of the 
most scientifie members your club possesses.” 

“It was not to promote such sciences that the club was 
originally founded ; but, be that as it may, the Honorable 
John Hazel is the man I heard speaking so well of you.’ 

‘*Jack’s a good fellow, whose only blemish is a chronic 
need of money, but I think he would give me a most 
flattering letter of recommendation if I were ever on the 
outlook for a job, and I am pleased to hear that Jack 
spoke in my favor, the more’so. because I have been com- 
pelled to refuse what he asked, declining either to meet 
Isador or to take part in his company promotion. How 
did you happen to overhear this conversation?” 

‘*You see, my lord, it was like this: The least frequented 
spot in our club is-the strangers’ smoking-room. There is 
a deep recess on either side of the fireplace at the end of the 
apartment. In one of these bays a writing-table is situated 
and in the other a very comfortable sofa. It usually 
happens that an electric light is burning over the writing- 
table, while the sofa on the other side of the fireplace is in 
darkness. Two nights ago, not feeling very 
brisk, I retired to the strangers’ smoking- 
room, lay down on this sofa, and fell into a 
doze. I was awakened by voices I recognized, 
and knew that Mr. Hazel and Mr. Isaacstein, 
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He Found the Courteous Isador Voraciously Devouring Supper 


who had been dining at the club together, had come in for 
cigars, liquors and coffee, as sometimes happens when the 
regular smoking-room is overcrowded. I gathered from 
what I heard that they were waiting for a stranger who 
had been unable to dine with them, but was coming later, 
and they referred to this man as Mackeller.” 

“‘Ah, very likely another friend of mine. That’s Peter, 
I suspect. What on earth was Peter doing in that galley? 
By Jove, I remember now! It was Jack Hazel that first 
sent him to me with a letter of introduction, which I think 
I refused to read, but I am glad I listened to Mackeller, 
who is one of the best. I liked him from the first. Did 
they wish him to join Isador’s company?” 

“‘No, they wished him to bring persuasion to bear on 
you, which he absolutely refused to do, with more em- 
phasis than politeness. Before Mackeller came in, Mr. 
Isaacstein had been urging the Honorable John Hazel to 
give him a cordial letter of introduction to you, but Hazel 
said you never read such a note, and would pay no atten- 
tion to one if you did. The financier seemed very con- 
fident that, if Hazel merely put the weapon in his hand, 
he would use it successfully, and this confident belief 
Hazel combated, demurring at giving the letter for the 
double reason that it would do no good, and might irritate 
you and turn you against him.” 

‘Oh, Jack’s too sensitive. He was quite right in saying 
a note would be useless, but wrong in supposing I should 
take offense. I’d know that the letter had been obtained 
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by pressure, but nothing could change my friendship 
because Jack’s a good fellow.” Riper. 

The professor went on: ‘‘‘ You cannot enlist Stranleigh 
interest,’ said Mr. Hazel, ‘by telling him your 4 
pound company is going to make a hundred per cent, the 
first year. He’s got so much money now he doesn’t 
what to do with it, and would not trouble to cross the street 
for your added million.’ 

“‘Lord!’ said I to myself, lying there on the sofa, 
‘This is the sort of person I should like to meet,’ and then. 
uneonsciously, but very obligingly, your friend Haze 
showed how it was to be done. He said there were-tyy 
methods by which you could be spurred on to action, 
surest plan was an appeal to your sympathy. § 
stanced the great Bendale’s Stores, capitalized at-I 
know how many millions, and Isaacstein seemed the me 
envious and desirous of securing your name for his pm. 
spectus, because he said it was your name that "i 
fluenced the public to buy shares in Bendale’s Stoms 
He said the public bit like trout in May-fly time, from 
which I take it that Mr. Isaacstein is a fisher. 4 

‘The second method, Hazel said, was not without dap 
ger. Briefly stated, it was to step on your toes—in oth» 
words, to rouse your temper; then, Hazel said, alt 
you would show no anger, you would fight till the last des 
was hung. I think that was his expression. Hazel gi 
you had no respect for his business ability, but that ym 
regarded Mackeller as both honest and capable.”’ ; 

**So I do.” ‘ 

“It was arranged that as you had both confidence jp 
Mackeller’s business abilities and a liking for the map 
himself, he should be asked to approach you, and work 
the sympathy vein or the business vein, depending op 
which proved to be the line of the least resistance.” 

“IT see. And what did Maekeller 
say? ” 

‘‘Mackelier would have nothing todo 
with the scheme one way or other, and: 
refused even to mention it to you.” 

“Good man. I told you Mackeller 
was one to be depended on.” 

“With that the conference broke up, 
and I got an opportunity to escape from 
my imprisonment.” 

‘*Well, my good man, you’re about 
done out, and, bless my soul, it’s nearly 
four o’clock. It will be daylight ina 
few minutes. You must go to hed, 
We'll breakfast at twelve noon. I've 
just one more question to ask you. You 
don’t wish me to join the board of any 
city company, I hope?”’ 

‘Oh, no.” 

“Scientific research, perhaps?” 

‘* Well, yes, something along that line.” 

“That’s all right. If it makes you 
sleep any better I may inform you at 
once that, if your projeet is at all feas- 
ible, I’'Ilagree. Indeed, whether I think 
it feasible or not, I am very certain to 
fall in with your views, so come’ along 
and I’llshow you yourroom. The heavy 
curtains will keep out the daylight, even 
at midday, and your room will be as 
dark as a photographic chambre noire.” 












II 


ORD STRANLEIGH and Professor 
Marlow were not the only two who 
sat up till four o’clock that morning. 
It was the privilege of the Honorable John Hazel to be 
the guest of Isador Isaacstein in his gaudy, sumptuous 
residence in the West End—a house furnished with Oriental 
splendor. Previous to the conference with Mackeller in 
the Scientific Societies Club, Isaacstein had seen the 
Honorable John every day, and often two or three times a 
day. After Mackeller’s curt refusal to act in any way that 
would please Isaacstein, the latter was plainly more angry 
than Hazel had ever known him to be before. When 
Mackeller had taken his departure the two strolled out of 
the club, Isaacstein too enraged to trust himself with 
speech. The Honorable John was scarcely in better 
temper, for he was deeply disappointed at the outcome, 
and he thought Mackeller not only ungracious, but un- 
grateful, for it was through Hazel’s instrumentality that 
he, in the first instance, met Lord Stranleigh, who put his 
feet on the road to great financial success; and now, when 
asked in return to use his influence, not his money, he had 
given a flat refusal without even troubling to understand 
the scheme that was proposed. The Honorable John 
poured maledictions on the heads of all Scotchmen, 
especially those of the north who wore a “Mac”’ to their 
name. He said to Isador that it was the general supposi- 
tion you could get anything out of a Scotchman if you did 
not touch his pocket, but they were uncivil, disobliging 
brutes, who got what they could and gave nothing in return. 
“‘Oh,”’ cried Isaacstein, with hot-tempered impatience, 
‘*you swells are all alike.” 
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“Lord Stranleigh !* 
One Moment, 
if You Please!” 


“What do you mean by ‘you swells’?”’ 

“You and Mackeller and Stranleigh.”’ 

“Mackeller isn’t a swell; he’s a bally mining engineer, 
with the manners of the coal-pit.”’ 

“Well, he seems to have more influence with Lord 
Stranleigh than you’ve got.” 

“T never said I had influence with Stranleigh.” 

“Then what am I paying you good money for?” cried 
Isaacstein with an oath. 

“Why, I’ve done my best. I’ve written letter after 
letter to him, as you know, and although he replies politely 
enough, he hasn’t done what I wished him to do. I'll give 
you a letter of introduction to him, just as I did Mackeller, 
if you think it will do any good; but simply because I tell 
you I’m sure it won’t, then you round on me.” 

Once more Isaacstein delivered his opinion of the Hon- 
orable John in language.terse and profane. The young 
man dared not resent it, much as his clenched fists ached to 
meet the manly brow of Isador, for the latter had spoken 
the brutal truth about the money advanced. 

“Shall I write you a letter of introduction?” Hazel 
asked mildly. 

For answer the magnate commanded him to go to a 
district hotter than London is, even in the summer, hailed 
a hansom, stepped inside, and drove off with no word of 
farewell. The Honorable John stood there for a moment, 
shrugged his shoulders, lit a cigarette, and walked along 
to the Corinthian Club, which was a much more comfort- 
able establishment than the Scientific Societies. He 
hoped to meet Lord Stranleigh there, and in that case 
might reluctantly touch him for a loan. He knew he 
would get the money, but did not like Stranleigh’s way of 
laughing as he handed it over. Strangely enough, he was 
sensitive to Stranleigh’s gentle laugh, while the cursing of 
the city magnate left him unscathed. He did not find 
Stranleigh at the Corinthian, but encountered some liquid 
refreshment that made the outlook more rosy than it had 
appeared in the earlier part of the evening. Isador would 
be better-humored in the morning. After all, he was too 
shrewd a business man to continue long in ill-humor 
merely because an obstacle blocked his path. Isaacstein 
Was certain to think of some ingenious plan during the 
night, and next day the Honorable John would be sure to 
hear from him. Thus he consoled himself, hoping that the 
golden fount had not dried up. 

But next day came, and no message from the magnate. 
Hazel was deeply in debt, but that did not worry him in 
the least. Landlord or tailor could wait, but there were 
some obligations which came under the category of honor. 
A certain horse had not done what was expected of him on 
the race-course, and this unexpected default had left the 
Honorable John with a debt of honor which must be 
liquidated before the week was out. 


The second day no word came from Isaacstein, 
and after lunch Hazel called upon him at his office 
in the city, but was not admitted. The chief clerk 
said that Mr. Isaacstein was working, night and 
day, on the affair of the Honduras Central Rubber 
Company, which was to be put upon the market in 
a few days, and until that flotation was finished 
Mr. Isaacstein was compelled to refuse himself to 
any one not connected with that promotion. 

“But, hang it all,” cried Hazel, ‘“‘I’ve seen Mr. 
Isaacstein every day for weeks on that very project. 
Here, take in my card.” 

The chief clerk himself took in the card and 
presently returned, accompanied by Mr. Isaacstein’s 
secretary, who was much more suave and polite 
than his master, but no less definite than the head 
clerk in stating that Mr. Isaacstein could not receive 
the Honorable John Hazel at the present moment. 

‘*Has he got some one, then, to be president of 
the company in place of Lord Stranleigh?” 

The secretary smiled. 

‘“‘T am not at liberty to say anything further than 
that Mr. Isaacstein has abandoned all thought of 
Lord. Stranleigh’s coéperation.”’ 

As the Honorable John Hazel still hesitated —he 
was in desperate straits, but it was useless to. tell 
the secretary that—the secretary was obliging 
enough to say: 

“Mr. Isaacstein will not be at his house until 
nearly midnight. Don’t ‘say that I suggested it, 
but, if I were you, I should telephone to him, say 
between half-past eleven and twelve: It is possible he 
might see you for a short time before he goes to bed, but 
there is not the slightest use of calling upon him in the 
city for the next fortnight or three weeks.”’ 

With this Hazel was forced to content himself, and he 
turned away from Isaacstein’s busy office a very dejected 
man. At the Corinthian he spent the rest of the afternoon 
and evening playing bridge, and, contrary to the popular 
belief regarding a man down on his luck, he won a consid- 
erable sum of money, but not nearly enough for the 
necessity that had him in its grip. 

‘‘Hallo!” cried one of the losers, pushing back his chair 


~ as he glanced at the clock. ‘It’s midnight, and I promised 


to be home by ten. I’ll take my revenge another time.” 

“Midnight!” cried the Honorable John. ‘‘Good 
Heavens, I have an appointment at midnight, and forgot 
all about it!’’ So he, too, rose and made for the telephone 
booth. He rang up Isaacstein, and finaliy got him. 

“This is John Hazel. I called at your office in the city 
to-day, and you pretended you were too busy to see me.” 

‘What did you want to see me about?”’ asked Isador, 
in no very cordial tone. 

“Why, I want to know how the Honduras Central 
Rubber Company is getting on.” 

‘‘What business is that of yours? You’re not an in- 
vestor.” 

“‘My dear Isaacstein, you disappoint me. I expected 
that, with two clear days to yourself, you would have 
evolved a scheme that would settle all our diffi- 
culties. You’re not nearly so ingenious as I 
thought.” 

“‘T am ingenious enough,” cried Isador, ‘‘if I can 
only get the men to carry out my plans. I’ve 
made up my mind that you are no good. You talk 
a lot, but you don’t do anything.” 

“TI do my best, and that’s all that can be 
expected of any man. It’s impossible for me, or 
you either, to force Stranleigh into your company, 
if he’s made up his mind not to join the board. 
If you’ve got anything feasible I’ll carry it out if 
it can be carried out.” 

‘‘Oh, yes, you’re a wonderful man to promise!” 

“‘T’ll not only promise, but I’ll perform, unless 
the thing’s impossible.” 

There was an interval so long that Hazel began 
to think the exchange had cut him off. 

‘* Are you there?’’ he called. 

‘‘Yes, wait a moment. Oh, well, jump into a 
hansom and come up here. I'll give you ene more 
trial.” 

“Allright!” And with that John Hazel rang off. 

As he passed the billiard-room door Stranleigh 
called to him: 

“‘Come in and have a game, Johnny.” 

“Thanks, Stranleigh; I can’t to-night. I’m 
busy. How long are you going to be at the club?” 

“T don’t know. I'll wait for you till two o’clock if you 
say you’re coming back, Johnny.” 

“‘Very good. I’ll be back before then. So long!” And 
with that the Honorable John made for the portico of the 
club, telling the hall porter to whistle a cab for him. As 
he stood there he caught a glimpse of an appalling 
face for the fraction of a second. It was like the counte- 
nance of a man who had been dead several days, and yet 
walked. That ghostly visage gave him a ghostly glance 
and disappeared into the darkness. The Honorable John 
shuddered. 
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“By Jove!”’ he said to himself. ‘‘Such a sight is enough 
to bring ill-luck toaman!” And in this, curiously enough, 
the Honorable John was right. The face was even more 
sinister than it looked, so far as Mr. Hazel’s affairs were 
concerned. Jack remembered, with a laugh, that he had 
seen the man before at the Scientific Societies Club; but, 
somehow, in the daylight he did not appear so gruesome. 
It was the sudden emerging of the countenance into the 
light, and its equally sudden withdrawal, that got on Jack’s 
nerves. 

It was nearly one o’clock when Hazel reached the door 
of the mansion he sought. Not a light shone from any 
of the windows of the great house, and he feared that his 
host had gone to bed. It was just the ill-mannered kind 
of thing Isaacstein would delight to do—invite a man to 
his house, and then shut the doors upon him. However, 
when Hazel rang the door was at once opened, and he 
entered. 

He found the courteous Isador voraciously devouring 
supper, a pitcher of champagne at his elbow, partly filled 
with ice, as'is the habit in some parts of the Continent. 

“Waiting for you, my boy,” cried Isaacstein. ‘“‘ Draw up 
achair. If you don’t see what you want, ring for it.”’ 

The Honorable Jack knew that Isador’s champagne 
was excellent, whether taken out of a bottle or out of a 
jug, and, besides, remembered he was hungry, for bridge is 
an absorbing game. 

“*T suppose you're after money,” said the genial Isador, 
with that fine tact which always characterized him. 

“I wanted to hear how your company was getting on,”’ 
evaded the Honorable Jack, inwardly cursing him. 

“Oh, don’t you worry about the company, my boy. 
Here, help yourself to the fizz. I think you know by 
experience you will find it all right.”’ 

‘Well, having your permission to ring for what I want, 
I'll take the liberty of calling for a bottle, with the ice 
placed outside. All a matter of custom, you know.” 

Isador laughed. 

“Right you are, my boy. 
This is Liberty Hall.” 

**How about the company?” 

“‘Oh, the company’s all right. 
company.” 

‘“Who have you got for chairman of your board of 
directors?” 

“*You’ll see when the prospectus comes out.”’ 

‘A man of title?” 

“Yes, and a hanged sight better title than your uppish 
friend Stranleigh.”’ 

“Tf that is true, I can guess his name if you give me a 
dozen tries.”’ 

‘*There’s more than a dozen men in this country better 
than Lord Stranleigh. They come high, but we've got to 
have them. The investing public is composed of snobs, 
mostly.” 

“*So I’ve heard you say before, and you ought to know. 
Still, if you’re satisfied I’ve nothing to say.” 

**Oh, I’m satisfied all right enough.”’ 


Every man to his taste. 


I'll look after the 
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A Certain Horse had Not 
Done What was Expected 
of Him on the Race-Course 









































































All Day Long 
He Gazed Steadily 
on the Shifting Shadows 


CHAPTER XVIII—(Continued) _ 


“ACH, Orde!” cried the German. ‘‘I am tortured mit 
A Héllenfeuer—vot you call?—hell’s fire. You whose 
wife comes in and saves my Mina ven the others 
runsaway. You, my best friends! It is schrecklich! She 
vas the noblest, the best, the most kindest ‘d 
“If you mean Mrs. Orde’s staying with Mina,” broke 
in Orde, ‘‘it was only what any one should have done, 
in humanity; and I, for one, am only too glad she had 
the chance. You mustn’t exaggerate. And now you'd 
better get home, where you can be taken care of. You're 
sick.” 
‘‘No, no, my friend,’”’ said Heinzman, vigorously shak- 





ing his head. ‘‘She might take the disease. She might 
die. It vas noble.’”’ He shuddered. ‘‘My Mina left to die 
all alone!” 


Orde rose to his feet with decision. 

“That is all right,’’ said he. ‘‘Carroll was glad of the 
chdnce. Now let me get you home.” 

But Heinzman’s excitement had suddenly died. 

‘‘No,” said he, extending his trembling hand. 
down. I vant to talk business.” 

‘*You are in no condition to talk business,” said Orde. 

“No!” cried Heinzman with unexpected vigor. ‘‘Sit 
down! Listen to me! Dot’s better. I haf your note for 
sefenty-five t’ousand dollars. No?” 

Orde nodded. 

‘‘Dot money IJ never lent you. No/ I’mnotcrazy. Sit 
still! I know my name is on dot note. But the money 
came from somewheres else. It came from your partner, 
Joseph Newmark.” 

Orde half rose from his keg. 

‘““Why? What?” he asked in bewilderment. 

‘‘Den ven you could not pay the note I vas to fore- 
close and hand over dot Northern Peninsula land to 
Joseph Newmark, your partner.” 

‘‘Impossible!”’ cried Orde. 

‘‘I vas to get a share. It vasa trick.” 

‘‘Go on,” said Orde grimly. 

‘‘Dere is no go on. Dot is all.” 

‘“Why do you come to tell me now?” 

‘Because, for more than one year now, I say to mine- 
self, ‘Carl Heinzman, you vas one dirty scoundrel. You 
vas dishonest; a sneak; a thief.’ I don’t like to call my- 
self names like dose. It is all righdt to be smart, but to 
be a thief !——”’ 

“Why didn’t you pull out?” asked Orde. 

“‘T couldn’t!” cried Heinzman piteously. ‘‘How could 
I? Hehaf mecold. I paid Stanford five hundred dollars 
for his vote on the charter; and Joseph Newmark, he 
know dot—he can prove it. He tell me if I don’t do vot 
he say, he put me in jail. Think of dot! All my friends go 
back on me; all my money gone; maybe my daughter 
Mina go back on me, too. How could I?” 

‘* Well, he can still put you in prison,” said Orde. 

“‘Vot I care?” cried Heinzman, throwing up both his 
arms. ‘‘ You and your wife are my friends. She save my 
Mina. Du lieber Gott! If my daughter had died, vot 
good iss friends and money? Vot good iss anything? I 
don’t vant to live! And ven I sit here by her always, 
something ask me, ‘Vy you do dot to the peoples dot safe 
your Mina?’ And ven she look at me, her eyes say it; 
and in the night everything cry out at me; and I get sick, 
and I can’t stand it no longer, and I don’t care if he send 
me to prison or to hell, no more.” 

His excitement died. He sat listless, his eyes vacant, 
his hands between his knees. 

“*Vell, I go,’”’ he said at last. 
‘*Have you that note?” asked Orde. 


“Sit 
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“Joseph Newmark, he keeps it most times,” replied 
Heinzman, ‘‘ but now it is at my office for the foreclosure. 
I vill not foreclose; he can send me to the penitentiary.” 

‘‘Telephone Lambert in the morning to give it to me. 
No, here. Write an order in this notebook.” 

Heinzman wrote the required order. 

“I go,” said he, suddenly weary. 

Orde accompanied him down the street. The German 
was again light-headed with the fever, mumbling about his 
daughter, the notes, Carroll, the voices that had driven 
him to righteousness. By some manceuvring Orde suc- 
ceeded in slipping him through the improvised quarantine 
without discovery. Then the riverman, with slow and 
thoughtful steps, returned to where the lamp in the study 
still marked off with the spaced replenishments from its 
oil reservoir the early morning hours. 

Morning found Orde still seated in the library chair. 
His head was sunk forward on his chest; his hands were 
extended listless, palms up, along the arms of the chair; 
his eyes were vacant and troubled. Hardly once in the 
long hours had he shifted by a hair’s breadth his position. 
His body was suspended in an absolute inaction, while his 
spirit battered at the walls of an impasse... For, strangely 
enough, Orde did not once, even for a single instant, give 
a thought to the business aspects of the situation—what it 
meant to him and his prospects or what he could do about 
it. Hurt to the soul, he stared at the wreck of a friendship. 
Nothing will more deeply sicken the heart of a naturally 
loyal man than to discover baseless his faith in some one 
he has thoroughly trusted. 

Orde had liked Newmark. He had admired heartily his 
clearness of vision, his financial skill, his knowledge of 
business intricacies, his imperturbable coolness, all the 
abilities that had brought him to success. With a man of 
Orde’s temperament, to admire is to like, and to like is to 
invest with all good qualities. He had constructed his 
ideal of a friend, with Newmark as a basis; and now that 
this, which had seemed to him as solid a reality as a brick 
block, had dissolved into nothing, he found himself in the 
necessity of refashioning his whole world. He was not 
angry at Newmark. But he was grieved down to the 
depths of his being. 

When the full sun shone into the library he aroused 
himself to change his clothes. Then, carrying those he 
had just discarded, he slipped out of the house and down 
the street. Duke, the black and white setter dog, begged 
to accompany him. Orde welcomed the animal’s company. 
He paused only long enough to telephone from the office, 
telling Carroll he would be out of town all day. Then he 
set out at a long, swinging gait over the hills. By the time 
the sun grew hot he was some miles from the village and 
in the high beech woods. There he sat down, his back to 
a monster tree. All day long he gazed steadily on the 
shifting shadows and splotches of sunlight; on the patches 
of blue sky, the dazzling white clouds that sailed across 
them; on the waving, whispering fronds that overarched 
him, and the deep, cool shadows beneath. The woods’ 
creatures soon became accustomed to his presence. 
Squirrels of the several varieties that abounded in the 
Michigan forests scampered madly after each other in 
spirals around the tree-trunks, or bounded across the 
ground in long, undulating leaps. Birds flashed and called 
and disappeared mysteriously. A chewink, brave in his 
black and white and tan uniform, scratched mightily with 
great two-footed swoops that threw the vegetable mould 
over Orde’s very feet. Blazoned butterflies—the yellow 
and black turnus, the dark troilus, the shade-loving 
nymphalis—flickered in and out of the patches of sunlight. 
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Orde paid them no attention. The noon heat pound 
down through the forest aisles like an incense. Overhead 
swung the sun, and down the slope, until the long shafts of 
its light lifted wandlike across the tree-trunks. 

At this hint of evening Orde shook himself and arom, 
He was little nearer the readjustment he sought than he 
had been the previous night. 

He reached home a little before six o’clock. To his 
surprise he found Taylor awaiting him. The lawyer had 
written nothing as to his return. 

“‘T had things pretty well in shape,” he said, after the 
first ‘greetings had been exchanged, ‘‘and it would do no 
good to stay away any longer.” 

‘‘Then the trouble is over?” asked Orde. 

“TI wouldn’t say that,” replied Taylor, ‘‘but you can 
rest easy as to the title to your lands. The investigation 
had no real basis to it. There may have been some small 
individual cases of false entry; but nothing on which to 
ground a real attack.” 

‘“When can I borrow on it?” 

“Not for a year or two, I should say. There’s an awful 
lot of red tape to unwind, as there always is in such cases.” 

‘‘Oh,”’ said Orde, in some disappointment. 

Taylor hesitated, removed his eyeglasses, wiped them 
carefully, and replaced them. He glanced at Orde sidelong 
through his keen, shrewd eyes. 

‘I have something more to tell you: something that 
will be painful,’’ said he. 

Orde looked up quickly. 

‘*Well, what is it?’ he asked. - 

‘“‘The general cussedness of all this investigation busi- 
ness had me puzzled, until at last I made up my mind to 
doa little investigating on my own account. It all looked 
foolish to me. Somebody or something must be back of 
all this performance. I was at it all the time I was West— 
between times on regular business, of course. I didn't 
make much out of my direct efforts—they cover things up 
well in those matters— but at last I got on a clew by sheer 
accident. There was one man behind all this. He 
was ” 

“Joe Newmark,” said Orde quietly. 

“How did you know that?” cried Taylor in astonish- 
ment. 

“‘T didn’t know, Frank;.I just guessed.” 

‘Well, you made a good guess. It was Newmark. He'd 
tied up the land in this trumped-up investigation so you 
could not borrow on it.” 

‘How did he find out I owned any land?” asked Orde. 

“That I couldn’t tell you. Must have been a leak 
somewhere.” 

‘‘Quite likely,’”’ said Orde calmly. 

Taylor looked at his principal in some wonder. 

‘‘Well, I must say you take it coolly enough,” said he 
at last. 

Orde smiled. 

“Do I?” said he. 

“Of course,’’ went on Taylor, after a moment, “‘ we have 
a strong presumption of conspiracy to get hold of your 
boom company stock, which I believe you put up 3% 
security. But I don’t see how we have any incontestable 
proof of it.” 

‘Proof? What more do we want?” 

‘‘We'd have no witness to any of these transactions, nof 
have we documentary proofs. It’s merely moral certainty, 
and moral certainty isn’t much in a court of law. I'll se 
him, if you say so, though, and scare him into some sort 
of an arrangement.” 

Orde shook his head. 






























“No,” gaid he decidedly. ‘‘Rather not. I'll run this. 
saynothing.” Pier 

“Of course not! ” interjected Taylor, a trifle indignantly. 

«And I'll figure out what I want to do.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


E did not wish to return to the office until he had 
worked his problem out; so, to lend his absence the 
color of naturalness, he drove back next morning to the 
. There he found enough to keep him occupied all 
that day and the next. As in those times the long-distance 
telephone had not yet been attempted, he was cut off from 
casual communication with the village. Late in the after- 
noon he returned home. : . 

A telephone to Carroll apprised him that all was well 
withher. A few moments later the call sounded, and Orde 
took a message that caused him to look grave and to 
whistle gently with surprise. He ate supper with Bobby. 
About star-time he took his hat and walked slowly down 
the street beneath the velvet darkness of the maples. “At 
Newmark’s he turned in between the oleanders. 

Mallock answered his ring. 

“No, sir; Mr. Newmark is out, sir,” said Mallock. “I'll 
tell him you called, sir,” and started respectfully but 
firmly to close the door. But Orde thrust his foot and 
knee in the opening. ‘‘I’ll come in and 
wait,” said he quietly. 
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“Then you acknowledge it ?”’ shot in Orde quick asa flash. 

Newmark laughed in amusement. 

‘‘Why shouldn’t I? Of course Heinzman blabbed. You 
couldn’t have got it all anywhere else.”’ 

Orde arose to his feet, and half sat again on the arm of 
his chair. 

“Now I’ll tell you what we will do in this matter,’’ said 
he crisply. 

But Newmark unexpectedly took the aggressive. 

‘*We'll follow,” said he, ‘‘the original program as laid 
down by myself. I’m tired of dealing with blundering 
fools. Heinzman’s mortgage will be foreclosed; and you 
will hand over as per the agreement your boom company 
stock.” 

Orde stared at him in amazement. 

“‘T must say you have good nerve,” he said. ‘‘You 
don’t seem to realize that you are pretty well tangled up. 
I don’t know what they call it—criminal conspiracy, or 
something of that sort, I suppose. So far from handing 
over to you the bulk of my property, I can send you to 
the penitentiary.” 

‘*Nonsense,”’ rejoined Newmark, leaning forward in 
his turn. ‘‘I know you too well, Jack Orde. You're a 
fool of more kinds than I care to count, and this is one 
of the kinds. Do you seriously mean to say that you dare 
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He paused a moment to puff at his cigar. Finding it 
had gone out, he laid the butt carefully on the ash-tray 
at his elbow. 

“T’m not much used to giving advice,” he went on. 
‘*Least of all when it is at all likely to be taken. But I'll 
offer you some: Throw Heinzman over. Let him go to the 
pen. He’s been crooked, and a fool.” 

“‘That’s what you'd do, I suppose,’’ said Orde. 

“Exactly that. You owe nothing to Heinzman, but 
something to what you would probably call repentance, 
but which is in reality a mawkish sentimentality of weak- 
ness. However, I know you, Jack Orde, from top to 
bottom; and I know you're fool enough not to doit. I’m 
so sure of it that I dare put it to you straight; you could 
never bring yourself to the point of destroying a man who 
had sacrificed himself for you.”’ 

**You seem to have this game all figured out,’’ said Orde 
with contempt. 

Newmark leaned back in his chair. 
spots burned in his ordinarily sallow cheeks. 
closed his eyes. 

“You're right,” said he with an ill-concealed satisfac- 
tion. ‘If you play a game, play it. Each man is different; 
for each a different treatment is required. The game 
is infinite, wonderful, fascinating to the skillful.’ He 
opened his eyes and looked over at Orde 
with a mild curiosity. ‘‘I suppose men are 


Two bright red 
He half 





“Yes, sir; this way, sir,” said Mallock, 
trying to indicate the dining-room, where he 
wished Orde to sit until he could come at 


Oured his master’s wishes in the matter. 
Thead Orde caught the aroma of tobacco and 
fts of the glimmer of light to the left. Without 
reply he turned the knob of the door and 
roe. entered the library. 
an be There he found Newmark in evening dress, 
; seated in a low easy-chair beside a lamp, 
0 his readinga magazine and smoking. At Orde’s 
had appearance he looked up calmly, his paper- 
knife poised, keeping the place. 
the “Oh, it’s you, Orde,” said he. 
0 no “Your man told me you were not in,” 
said Orde. 
“Hewasmistaken. Won’t yousit down.” 
can Orde entered the room and mechanically 
tion obeyed Newmark’s suggestion, his manner 
mall preoccupied. For some time he stared with 
h to wrinkled brow at a point above the illumi- 
nation of the lamp. Newmark, over the 
stl end of his cigar, poised a foot from his 


lips, watched the riverman with a cool 
0 calculation. 
“Newmark,” Orde began abruptly at last, 


em “T know all about this deal.” 
ong “What deal?” asked Newmark, after a 
barely perceptible pause. 
hat “This arrangement you made with 
Heinzman.” 
“T borrowed some money from Heinzman 
; for the firm.”’ 
nd ao and you supplied that money your- 
se bag a 
ed Newmark’s eyes narrowed, but he said 
of nothing. Orde glanced toward him, then, 
- away again, as though ashamed. 
it “Well,” said Newmark at last, ‘“‘what 
Ip of it?” 
ft “Tf you had the money to lend why didn’t 
le you lend it direct?” 


“Because it looks better to mortgage to 
| an outside holder.” 
- An expression of profound disgust flitted 
across Orde’s countenance. Newmark 
smiled covertly, and puffed once or twice 
strongly on his nearly extinct cigar. 








about all of one kind to you.” 

“‘Two,” said Orde grimly: ‘‘the honest 
men and the scoundrels.”’ 

“Well,” said the other, ‘‘let’s settle this 
thing. The fact remains that the firm owes 
a note to Heinzman, which it cannot pay. 
Youowea note to thefirm which you cannot 
pay. All this may be slightly irregular, but 
for private reasons you do not care to make 
public the irregularity. Am I right so far?” 

Orde, who had been watching him with a 
slightly sardonic smile, nodded. 

‘Well, what I want out of this 

‘You might hear the other side,’’ inter- 
rupted Orde. ‘‘In the first place,’’ said he, 
producing a bundle of papers, ‘‘I have the 
note and the mortgage in my possession.”’ 

‘‘Whence Heinzman will shortly rescue 
them, as soon as I get to see him,’’ coun- 
tered Newmark. ‘ You acknowledge that 
I can force Heinzman, and you can hardly 
refuse him.” 

“If you force Heinzman he’ll land you,” 
Orde pointed out. 

“There is Canada for me, with no extra- 
dition. He travels with heavier baggage. 
I have the better trumps.” 

‘*You'd lose everything.” 

‘‘Not quite,” smiled Newmark. ‘And, 
as usual, you are forgetting the personal 
equation. Heinzman is—Heinzman. And 
I am I.” 

“Then I suppose this affidavit from 
Heinzman as to the details of all this is use- 
less for the same reason?” 

Newmark’s thin lips parted in another 
smile. 

“‘Correct,” said he. 

‘*But you're ready to compromise below 
the face of the note?” 

“Tam.” 

“Why?” 

Newmark hesitated. 

‘*T’ll tell you,” said he, ‘‘ because I know 
you well enough to realize that there is a 
point where your loyalty to Heinzman would 
step aside in favor of your loyalty to your 
family.” 
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“That was not the reason,” went on Orde. 

‘You agreed with Heinzman to divide when 
you succeeded in foreclosing me out of the timber lands 
given as security. Furthermore, you instructed Floyd to 
0 out on the eve of that blow in spite of his warnings; 
and you contracted with McLeod for the new vessels; 
and you've tied us up right and left for the sole purpose 
of pinching us down where we couldn’t meet those notes. 
That's the only reason you borrowed the seventy-five 
thousand on your own account—so we couldn’t borrow it 
to save ourselves.” 

“It strikes me you are interesting but inconclusive,” 
said Newmark, as Orde paused again. 

‘That sort of thing is somewhat of a facer,” went on 
Orde, without paying the slightest attention to the inter- 
jection. “‘It took me some days to work it out in all 
its details; but I believe I understand it all new. I don’t 
quite understand, though, how you discovered about my 
Calitornia: timber. That ‘investigation’ was a very pretty 

: Ove,”’ 

“How the deuce did you get on to that?” cried Newmark, 
startled for a moment out of his cool attitude of cynical 
aloofness. 


“I’m Going to Give You About the Worst Licking You Ever Heard Tell Of" 


try to prosecute me? Just as sure as you do I'll put 
Heinzman in the pen, too. I’ve got it on him, cold. He’s 
a bribe-giver—and somewhat of a criminal conspirator 
himself.” 

“Well,” said Orde. 

Newmark leaned back with an amused little chuckle. 
‘“‘If the man hadn’t come to you and given the whole show 
away you'd have lost every cent you owned. He did you 
the biggest favor in his power. And for your benefit 
I’ll tell you what you can easily substantiate: I forced 
him into this deal with me. I had this bribery case on 
him; and in addition his own affairs were all tied up.” 

“‘T knew that,” replied Orde. 

‘‘What had the man to gain by telling you?”’ pursued 
Newmark. ‘Nothing at all. What had he to lose? 
Everything: his property, his social position, his daughter’s 
esteem, which the old fool holds higher than any of them. 
You could put me in the pen, perhaps—with Heinzman’s 
testimony. But the minute Heinzman appears on the 
stand I’ll land him high and dry and gasping, without a 
chance to flop.” 


‘‘And you think yeu know where that 
point is?” 

‘“‘Tt’s the basis of my compromise.” 

Orde began softly to laugh. ‘‘Newmark, you're as 
clever as they’re made,” said he. ‘‘ But aren’t you afraid 
to lay out your cards this way?”’ 

‘‘Not with you,” replied Newmark boldly; 
anybody else on earth, yes. With you, no.” 

Orde continued to laugh, still in the low undertone. 

‘‘The worst of it is, I believe you're right,” said he at 
last. ‘‘You have the thing sized up; and there isn’t a 
flaw in your reasoning. I always said that you were the 
brains of this concern. If it were not for one thing I'd 
compromise, sure; and that one thing was beyond your 
power to foresee.” 

He paused. Newmark’s eyes half-closed again, in a 
quick, darting effort of his brain to run back over all the 
elements of the game he was playing. Orde waited in 
patience for him to speak. 

‘*What is it?’’ asked Newmark at last. 

‘‘Heinzman died of smallpox at four o’clock this 
afternoon,” said Orde. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Gift Stock the Public Pays For 


PHYSICAL valuation of railroad property—such as 

is now urged in the Senate with some show of success 
— would do little good except as part of a plan to prevent 
stock watering. : 

That millions upon millions of railroad stock have been 
issued as bonuses, without representing any investment of 
money in the property, nobody denies. In so far as such 
stock now represents real value, that value has been 
created by taking the surplus earnings of the road and 
putting them into permanent improvements. Patrons of 
the road, that is, have been charged more than enough to 
yield a fair return upon the investment, and the excess 
has been used to put actual value behind the bonus stock. 

By this process much bonus stock has been validated. 
Many roads whose common shares were originally water 
can now show the full face value of those shares in ex- 
tensions and improvements that were derived from sur- 
plus earnings. If this process is to continue a physical 
appraisement will not be particularly valuable. 

To see that no railroad securities are issued in the future 
unless they represent an actual investment in the property, 
is more important. 


Shaking Down the Consumer 


E SHOULD like to nominate Mr. Eugene Schmitz, of 

San Francisco, for honorary chairman of the Just-as- 

Good League. He ought to be elected with unanimity and 
enthusiasm. 

While ornamenting the mayoralty of that city Mr. 
Schmitz grafted very extensively. But the higher court 
has decided that the particular method which he adopted 
does not constitute a crime under the statutes of Cali- 
fornia, and that his sentence to jail was a judicial error. 

‘‘Sheke down the dive-keepers,”’ said Mr. Schmitz to his 
pal, Mr. Reuf; ‘‘but take their money as an attorney’s 
fee. Thus we will enjoy the fruits of larceny without 
suffering its penalties.” 

‘‘Here is an article,’’ says the wholesale Just-as-Good to 
the retail, ‘‘for which there is a large demand because the 
manufacturer has spent much money to make the public 
acquainted with it. I will give you an imitation of it, 
which you can work off upon the familiar just-as-good 
plea. You and I, without any effort worth mentioning, 
will thereby appropriate as much as possible of the manu- 
facturer’s enterprise and expenditure, and the law can’t 
touch us.” 

No doubt that sounds plausible to some retailers. But 
to the consumer this must occur: “If they are willing to 
defraud the manufacturer of the genuine article, what, 
presumably, are they willing to do to me?” 


The ‘‘Lady’”’ and the Tack 


ONSIDER that young lady, occupying a responsible 
position in a home for friendless boys, who, it is 
charged, tacked the tongue of an inmate, aged seven, toa 
chair for disciplinary purposes. She is not a rare excep- 
tion. Looking over a file of the newspapers of the United 
States, you would find scarcely a week that did not disclose 
beastly cruelty to some helpless public ward. 

This is so common that whenever ascommittee begins to 
investigate public institutions for the care of the helpless, 
experienced newspaper readers feel premonitory symptoms 
of seasickness. In spite of honorable exceptions, the 
whole record is a standing horror. 
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The young lady of the tack probably did not intend to 
be inhuman. Doubtless those who know her in her normal 
relations think very well of her. Functionaries and attend- 
ants in reformatories and asylums for the insaneand feeble- 
minded who have resorted to torture in the form of the 
‘water cure,’’ or the not less detestable, prolonged solitary 
confinement, or tying up by the thumbs and the like 
Christian devices, are often men well recommended by 
their neighbors for amiable qualities. 

Arbitrary power over a human being is a test for any 
soul. When the being is helpless and the power is exer- 
cised practically in secret, the test is too heavy for many. 

A State whose institutions are not glass houses from 
cellar to roof invites torment for the inmates and damna- 
tion for the staff. 


Convalescent Finances 


UR exports of merchandise in December and January 
were the largest ever known, amounting ‘to 413 
million dollars. This is almost half as much as our exports 
for the whole year 1893 or 1894. The balance of trade in 
our favor for the two months was 236 million dollars. 

This compares with a balance in our favor of 237 millions 
for the twelve months following the panic of 1893—that 
is, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894. No doubt the 
large borrowings of gold in Europe in November last were 
canceled by the shipments of goods in the two months 
following. The figures suggest that, however badly our 
finances became tangled for a moment, we had a vast store 
of actual wealth, in the form of quick assets, to draw upon. 

Bank clearings the country over, outside of New York 
City, from January 1 to the end of February, showed a 
decrease, as compared with 1907, of about fifteen per cent. 
But 1907, for the same period, showed an increase over 
1906 of about seven per cent. The loss in railroad gross 
earnings for January this year was only a little more than 
the gain in January last year. 

In short, four months after the October panic we were 
doing a business that would have seemed phenomenal at 
any time prior to 1905, and money was fairly easy. 

Of course, if enough large employers, to meet a situation 
that seems quite temporary in character, should insist 
upon laying off men and cutting wages, thereby lastingly 
crippling the purchasing power of the country, full 
recovery would be slower than it might otherwise be. 


Justice Without Ermine 


T THE time, as it happened, when the advisability of 
investing judges with robes of office was under dis- 
cussion in Illinois, that State presented the unique spec- 
tacle of a judge of the United States Court on trial for his 
liberty—or, at least, for his purse. 

The coincidence is interesting. We do not imagine that 
any judicial costume, from the court dress of a South 
American ambassador to pajamas, would cause Justice to 
swerve from her path or either accelerate or retard her 
deliberate progress. But we doubt the expediency of 
trying to set judges apart from other subjects of the law by 
putting them in a special sort of clothes. 

Judge Grosscup was one of the directors of a street 
railroad on which a fatal accident occurred. The grand 
jury charged him with responsibility for the wreck, and he 
appeared at the bar of the court, as any citizen would, to 
answer to the law—and was honorably discharged. So 
every judge should appear—not meaning that every judge 
should be indicted, but that he should be and always 
seem just a subject of the law like anybody else. 

That robes increase the dignity of a. court, we deny. On 
the contrary, judicial gowns are almost never mentioned 
except as the subject of a jest. When Americans take off 
their hats it is to something more than clothes. The 
dignity that leans upon a tailor they laugh at. 

A great majority of our judges are elected. We would 
give something to see the candidate for reélection who 
would appear before his fellow-citizens, asking their 
suffrages, in a silken and funereal nightie. 


’ Consider the Case of Kelsey 


OSSIBLY the New York Senate was justified in re- 

fusing, a second time, Governor Hughes’ demand 
that Insurance: Commissioner Kelsey be removed from 
office. 

Much may be and has been said in Mr. Kelsey’s behalf. 
His personal honesty is unchallenged. He has never, 
during his incumbency, stolen a cent. He has agreeable 
personal qualities. Whatever official duties he has under- 
taken have been performed in a manner practically flaw- 
less—that is, as the life insurance companies mailed their 
annual reports, he has arranged them in alphabetical order 
with the utmost accuracy and caused them to be printed 
in volumes whose pages are numbered consecutively as 
they ought to be. In his introductory summary, the 
figures, we believe, are added up correctly. 

Governor Hughes’ complaint amounts to this: That 
Commissioner Kelsey was content to perform mere 
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routine duties and would not exert himself to make 
department as useful as possible to the people of Ney 
York. For example, it remained for a Weste Commis, 
sioner to discover, months after the event, that a ‘ 
embarrassed company was selling securities, and 
Governor thinks Mr. Kelsey should have found it 
first—although, as the company did not report it to hin, 
he would have had to exert himself to do so. 

The New York Senate is not prepared to sanction 
establish such a view of the obligations of a public Officer 
as Governor Hughes’ strictures contemplate. How many 
other Senates are? 

It angers us to hear Government officers spoken of a3 
‘*feeding at the public crib’ —as though the Service. of the 
State were not as honorable, as useful and as worthy of its 
hire as the service of a corporation. And yet—wel, 
instances do arise which cool our wrath. 


A Hint for Cry-Baby Railroads 


iy IS a melancholy admission, made by the president of, 

great railroad in his annual report, that both politica) 
parties seem minded to make the ‘‘sins of the railroads” , 
leading issue in the campaign. It implies that the issue's 
a very popular one. 

Probably not one voter in a hundred is really sensible of 
any injury to himself arising from freight rates, that an 
either too high or discriminatory. Who, buying a gallon 
of oil, ever considers that he might have got it a little 
cheaper if rebates had not crushed competition? Who, 
selling a steer or a pig, is aware of the part played by rail. 
road charges in fixing the price? 

Railroad rates, we mean, touch the great mass of the 
people in an indirect way; not in a way to arouse warm 
resentment. Generally, the individual’s direct e 
rience of railroad rates is rather favorable. He pays a 
dollar to have a crate of goods hauled a long distance, o 
goes on an excursion at a cent and a half a mile. 

But if you start the subject of railroads in almost any 
typical gathering of common people you at once begin to 
hear stories of mean and arbitrary usage—of the 
lost in transit which the carrier would not settle for except 
at its own price and its own sweet will; of the grumpy 
employee; of the appeal to reason which is met by a top- 
lofty and conclusive statement that the company’s rule is 
so-and-so. The railroad appears to the average man asan 
all-powerful autocrat. 

If we were absolute king we should try to be exceedingly 
polite, to appear always the most sweet-tempered, open 
and reasonable of beings. Then we could do our grafting 
in much security. 


Paying the Military Piper 


T SEEMS that we haven’t any army to speak of. The 
ranks—too meagre even with their prescribed com- 
plement of men—are nowhere near full. A corporal’s 
guard does duty for a company, a regiment is about as 
numerous as a company should be, and the muster of a 
brigade could be held comfortably in a town hall. -At long 
intervals, upon our vast coast-line, a big gun or two frowns 
lonesomely above antiquated and ill-manned battlements, 
and we must cherish our scanty ammunition as a small boy 
does his last bunch of fire-crackers on a Fourth of July 
afternoon. 

Some military authorities, it is true, take a rather more 
cheerful view; yet our scandalous bareness on the military 
side is universally ‘conceded. 

It must be so. But we wonder what has become of the 
money. In the eight years since the close of the Spanish- 
American War we have spent on the War Department 
nearly a thousand million dollars, or over eighty per cent. 
of our total War-Department expenditures in the twenty- 
eight years from 1869 to 1898. Excluding river and 
harbor improvements, War-Department expenditures in 
the eight years still top eight hundred millions. In the 
last five years, excluding river and harbor improvements, 
they amount to about two-thirds the War-Department 
expenditures of England. 

This is a good deal of money. The eight hundred 
millions, excluding river and harbor improvements, that 
has been spent on the War Department in eight years 
would have paid the cost of instruction in all the public 
schools of the United States for the five years 1901-05. 
At least we should have a corking good military band t 
show for all this. 


Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


@ The creed is but the soil to grow the deed. 

@ The backbiter is never without something to chew 02. 
€ The best way to restore the confidence of investors is 
to become worthy of it. 

€ Full many a passion is born to blush unseen because its 
owner has a double chin. 


€ There is a wide difference between the woman who looks 
good and the woman who is good-looking. 
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WHO’S WHO—-AND WHY 


A Statesman with Sentiment 


HERE are eighteen members of the House of Rep- 
T resentatives from Greater New York, the proud 
metrolopus of the Western Hempsifere, as Colonel 
Tol Bouie once remarked when in the stress of oratory at a 
dinner and making heavy weather of it. Unless you are a 
student, and a close one, of the Congressional Directory 
will never suspect it, for the little band of New Yorkers 
who do not swear off their taxes and contribute to the 
running expenses of the Government get less for their 
statesmen money than any other similar handful of citizens 
in the country. 

New York, we have been told, is an imperious and im- 

jous place, to which all the talent of all the country 
naturally gravitates, and far be it from any person to say 
itnay; but, however great may be the number of leaders 
of thought and action who nestle within her skyscrapers, 
mighty few of them get elected to Congress. We who love 
New York have wept over it many times, have sobbed 
when impaled with the cold and brutal fact that there are 
sage-brush communities out West that have New York 
macerated to a jelly when it comes to having men in 
Congress who can move rapidly enough to keep from 
stepping on their own feet. Once in a while a New York 
City Representative bulges to the front. One did, a time 
ago, when his wife wrote a book, but, ordinarily, not a 
head comes above the surface, nor can a bubble be dis- 
covered to mark the spot where they went down. 

Still, all is not lost. Even when Amos Cummings died 
the lights did not all go out, for there still remains one 
who, effulgent and efflorescent, keeps New York City on 
the Congressional map. We refer, as the 
nominating orators say, to the Honorable 
William Bill Sulzer, of the Tenth District, 
than whom there is no more incandes- 
cent statesman within the purview of our gaze— 
William Bill Sulzer, sometimes called Henry Clay 
Seltzer by those who seek to have fun with his 
resemblance to the Millboy of the Slashes and the cognom- 
inal similarity of him to what goes into the highball of 
the masses. It is ail right to have fun with the Honorable 
William Bill. Nobody objects, not even the Honorable 
William Bill. Then, after the fun is over and we get down 
to serious things, let it be stated here that he is the one 
live wire in the New York City delegation, when you peel 
him down, taking off the frills and furbelows, and look at 
him with a calm and critical eye. P 

Sulzer has been in Congress for six terms and is starting 
out on his seventh. Before that he was in the New York 
Legislature several years and was Speaker once. That, on 
the face of it, is a pretty fair record for a man who has 
just turned forty-five. He represents one of the crowded 
East Side districts in New York, where there are more Jews 
than there are in Jerusalem and all that sort of thing, and 
he knows what his people want. Further than that, he has 
a good idea of what the other people of New York want, 
and when they want anything they generally come to 
Sulzer to tell them how to get it. 


A Garden of Rhetorical Flowers 


r THE old days we laid great store on the flowers of 
rhetoric which our. statesmen tied in bouquets and 
flung with lavish hands to the waiting and eager world. 
Since then the times have changed, and oratory, if not one 
of the lost arts as the palmy-day boys would have us 
think, is, at least, in a fair way of being lost, careless folks 
that we are. But not while Sulzer lives. He is the garden 
in which all the aforesaid flowers of rhetoric grow. When 
he winds himself up and pushes the button the palmy-day 
boys, who hark back to those splendid times when it used 
to take our wordiferous statesmen half an hour to say 
“Good-morning,” must admit D. Webster himself never 
pulled off anything that had so much language in it. 
Bill is a language volcano, blowing its head off ever and 
anon, and filling the air with spouts and streams and 
clouds of talk—of talk that has rarely been talked before. 

You see, he is a man of sentiment. ‘‘Sentiment,”’*as he 
remarked on a notable occasion when he was defying the 
Secretary of the Navy to send the Vonstitution—the ship, 
not the document; for the document was turned out to 
shift for itself some years ago by even a higher power—out 
to sea to be shot at by the Navy—‘‘Sentiment fights our 
battles, wins our victories and preserves our liberties.” 
That is the reason. Sentiment preserves our liberties, and, 
if you would get at the bottom of it, for “‘Sentiment”’ 
read ‘‘Sulzer” and there you have it. 

When it comes to preserving our liberties William is a 
whole canning factory. He can scent an outrage on those 
liberties all the way from the Capitol to the White House, 
or vice versa, as the case may be. He ean do better than 
that. No person can perpetrate an outrage, no matter 




















The Incandescent Statesman from the East Side 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


how remote from Bill’s scenting apparatus, without his 
getting on to it and sounding the loud bassoon. He is 
there with the scent. Try to put one past him, and you 
will think there has been an avalanche of phraseology off 
the steep and' frowning sides of the mountain of speech. 
It makes no difference what the outrage on our liberties 
may be. The whole boundless universe is Bill’s. He lets 
go at the Czar and at King Leopold with equal vigor and 
with equal output. He is a little brother to the oppressed 
of all the world. ‘‘Our” to him means all nations, all 
creeds, all colors and all conditions. He is for the universal 
conglomeration of man. 

“The doom of our Republic is knelled,’’ he exclaims, 
‘‘when sentiment dies,” and so is the doom of every other 
republic, kingdom, empire and principality. But the 
knell will not be knelled if Bill can stay the toller’s hand. 
Whenever they start to ring the bell Bill is found clinging 
to the clapper, shouting into the ears of the universe that 
curfew shall not ring to-night. He is for the uplift of the 
downtrod, as Big Bill Devery so eloquently phrased it, 
and, if it comes to that, he is, also. for the treading down 
of the uplifted, who hold their places ‘‘ by the oppression 
of the poor and the sacrifice to their insatiable lust for gold 
of the toiling masses whose heart’s blood cries out for 
vengeance,” which is a mere shadow of the way Bill would 
put it, a mere index of his real thoughts on the subject 
whenever he gets on the job. 

Besides his regular engagement as palladium of our 
liberties, meaning all the liberties of the world, he is, also, 
one of the most fervid protesters we have against the 
innumerable indignities the haughty majority puts on the 
helpless minority in the House of Representatives. He 
can let out a scream against a legislative affront that 
would make you think somebody was trying to cut off 
one of his legs with a rusty case-knife. He knows it won’t 
do any good. He knows the crass majority, once it decides 
on a line of outrage, cannot be deterred from its foul 
purpose. But that makes no difference. He registers his 
protest in the name of the common people. The common 
people always get their crack at it. Sulzer attends to that. 
There hasn’t been an insult to the minority since the 
Republicans got control of the House last time that has 
not been tagged by Sulzer with the undying declaration 
of the common people, voiced by Sulzer, that this thing is 
wrong —cruelly, criminally wrong. 

Notwithstanding these manifold duties, Sulzer manages 
to find time to look out for his district and look out for it 
intelligently and well. He is regular at his desk and is 
always on tap for anything anybody in New York may 
want, whether the wanter comes from his district or not. 
This wide-open policy on his part is what makes him so 
valuable to his colleagues. He is always ready to do the 
work. Sulzer’s manner of speaking made a number of 


smart Alecks think he was a joke when he first came to 
Washington. That idea has been obsolete for a long time 
now. He is the ranking Democratic member of the im- 
portant Committees on Military Affairs and Patents, and 
has a lot of influence. Moreover, he is a good debater and 
knows the business of Congress intimately. A good deal 
of a man is the Honorable William Bill Sulzer, and New 
York City’s heftiest prop. 

And notaverse to publicity, knowing its advantages, and 
being honest about it instead of trying to get into the public 
prints by pretending not to care whether he does or not, 
like many a smaller-bore statesman. There was that time 
at the Kansas City Democratic National Convention when 
Sulzer with his thumb done up in a rag met the reporters. 

“Boys,” he said, “‘have you sent back anything about 
my being mentioned for Vice-President?” 

‘*‘Not a thing, Bill.’’ 

‘Well, how about me for temporary chairman of the 
convention?” 

‘‘Not a leaf stirring.” 

“Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions?”’ 

‘*Nope.” 

“Oh, well,’ said Sulzer, ‘‘then put a small item on the 
wire that I had my thumb crushed by a car window 
dropping on it on the way out.” 


Explaining the Affirmative 


IHE late Senator Gorman, of Maryland, for many years 
the leader of the Democrats in the United States Senate, 
hasason, Arthur Pue Gorman, Junior, who is in politicsalso. 
Young Gorman was a trusted lieutenant of his father’s. 
Once the elder Gorman told him to go to 
a place in Maryland, look into a certain 
condition and, if he found things all right, 
to telegraph him the single word ‘‘ Yes.” 
The boy did his errand, found things all right 
and wired his ‘‘ Yes”’ to his father at Washington. 
Senator Gorman was much engrossed in some 
important measure and, for the moment, forgot what he 
had told his son todo. He read that singie word ‘‘ Yes’ a 
dozen times and could make nothing of it, so he sent a 
telegram to his son reading: ‘‘ Yes, what?” 
Young Gorman, harking back to his early lessons of 
parental respect, promptly wired back: ‘‘ Yes, sir.”’ 


Served Ingalls Right 


fee late Joseph E. Brown, ex-Governor and Senator 
of Georgia, was a ponderous, platitudinous man, who 
talked interminably in the most dreary fashion. 

One day the late Senator Ingalls, of Kansas, took offense 
at something Brown said and replied in a speech that 
literally flayed Brown. 

A day or two later Brown came back with a long, 
involved, wearisome speech, trying to reply to Ingalls. 

After he had finished Senator Butler, of South Carolina, 
wanting to be nice, said to him: ‘‘Brown, that was a good 
speech.” 

“Well,” replied Brown complacently, ‘‘Ingails brought 
it on himself.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Charles G. Bennett, Secretary of the Senate, is the best- 
dressed man in Washington. 


@ Booth Tarkington, the author, has his cigarettes espe- 
cially made for him in Egypt. They are almost as big as 
cigars. 


@ Senator DuPont, of Delaware, and Senator Briggs, of 
New Jersey, are the only Senators who graduated from 
West Point. 


@ Senator A. B. Kittredge, of South Dakota, knows more 
about the Panama Canal than anybody in the Senate. He 
is chairman of the Canal Committee. 


@ William Pitt Kellogg, reconstruction Governor of 
Louisiana and Senator from that State, lives in Wash- 
ington and is as spry as a boy who has just reached his 
majority. 

CE. D. Stair, who wants to be one of the Republican 
delegates-at-large from Michigan, controls an enormous 
number of theatres in all parts of the country. He also 
owns two Detroit newspapers. 


@ Mare Klaw, of the dominating theatrical firm of 
Klaw & Erlanger, is small and whiskered, and Abe 
Erlanger is large and smooth-shaven. One was a re- 
porter and the other a salesman. Now they run so many 
theatres and employ so many actors that it must make 
them dizzy to keep count. 
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30,000 Visitors Pass through 
the HEINZ Kitchens Yearly 
and See the Preparation of 
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A SINGLE taste reveals their goodness; a single word reveals the secret-—they are baked, BAKED! V 


BAKED!! hot fro 
—Baked upon the same good old baking pminciples established by the New England mothers— None 

baked in an oven—an open oven, with dry heat radiating from every side. r. : 
other | 


— Baked to a tempting golden brown — until they are so mealy and mellow; so tender and toothsome, 
that they fairly melt in your mouth. h 


Can you conceive of these rare qualities being possessed by beans that have been simply steamed o §  % 
boiled —cooked in a soldered can exposed to all the contaminating influences of the unprotected metal ? States 


r 


You know —every housewife knows—that baking beans is the one and only way to retain their-natural | 
quality —to bring out that zest and savor so characteristic of the true baked bean. and il 


Baked Beans Real 


HEINZ Beans, Pork and Tomato Sauce have the same high standard of 
quality possessed by the well known 57 Vanities. 























‘These products have behind them the 39 years’ study and experience which 
have resulted in the wonderful HEINZ system of to-day, which includes 
the special cultivation of fruits and vegetables, provides for the 
most careful selection of all materials and assures a prepara- 
tion perfect in every detail of cleanliness, quality 

and goodness. 


NeyZ 


BAKED BEANS 
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Our visitors can always 
See HEINZ Baked Beans 
Coming Hot from the Ovens. 


ST 


Deans 


T@ Sauce 


:D! When you open the HEINZ Improved Tin, in which HEINZ Baked Beans are sealed piping 
hot from the ovens, it is bright as polished silver—clean as china—as taintless as the plate you eat from. 
None but a tin like this can measure up to the HEINZ standard. It is sterilized before and after 
filing and is hermetically sealed by crimping—without solder. Note the difference between HEINZ and 


other tins upon opening. HEINZ Tin speaks for itself. 


Never buy a can of beans without looking at the label—it’s the index of the contents. If the beans 
are only steamed or boiled the label cannot read “‘baked.” This is an iron-clad regulation by the United 


States Government. 


Therefore, when you want real baked beans, be sure that the word “baked” appears on the label; 
and if you want the best baked beans, see that the name HEINZ is there, too. 


4Baked in an Oven 

















To meet every taste HEINZ Baked Beans are prepared in three ways: 


With Tomato Sauce 
Plain Pork and Beans (Boston Style) 
Vegetarian —without Pork 


Get your favorite kind from your grocer. 10c, 15c, 20c, 
according to size. 


Let us send our Booklet ‘‘The Spice of Life.”’ 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The first Derby made in America was a 


Hats 


C&K 


for Men 
NAPP-FELT 
is the peculiar 
1. m product ofa fac- 
ey tory which has 
if \ made the finest 
(Wy grades of hats for 
// over fifty years. 
' Crofut & Knapp 
were the pioneer derby 
manufacturers in the 
United States and for more 
than half a century have 
madethebest. TheC&K 
shop is manned and equip- 
ped for the production of 
high-grade hats only; 
therefore, while brain- 
guided machines are used 
in processes where experi- 
ence has demonstrated 
their value, the important 
operations, upon which 
depend the style and char- 
acter of the hat, are per- 
formed by the hand of an 
artistic C & K workman. 
The points of excellence 
which distinguish Knapp- 
Felt hats. are the steadfast 
Cronap dye, whose deep, 
rich, permanent color is 
not affected by weather or 
climate, rain or shine; the 
variety of exclusive shapes, 
affording the opportunity 
for the exercise of indi- 
vidual taste rather than the 
slavish following of self- 
constituted ‘‘fashion’’ 


@pcaiid 


leaders, and the superb. 


quality, a combination of 
the best materials and 


skilled hand-work. 


Knapp-Felt DeLuxe, the 
best hats made, are Six 
Dollars: Knapp-Felts, the 
next best, are Four Dollars 
— everywhere. 


THE CrROFUT & KNAPP Co. 
840 Broadway, New York 
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HE impious 

and irrever- 

ent Hous of 
Representatives 
perpetrated a dastard'y outrage, a few days 
ago, on that mammoth menagerie of masta- 
dontic megatheriums known as the Ways 
and Means Cc mmitte«, an organization clut- 
tered up wits so much intellect that it is 
obliged to think in relays, instead of all 
at onee, in crder to prevent the thought 
waves from gathering under the dome of 
the Capitol and blowing the bronze lady 
on top over into the Potomac River. 

The Ways and Means Comraittee is one 
of the fetishes of Congress. Presence on it 
denotes the highest standing as a states- 
man and the lowest output of legislation. 
You see, the Ways and Means Committee 
has nothing to de except about once in ten 
years when a tariff bill is up. The rest of 
the time, under Repu dlican domination, it 
is occupied in the congenial task of smoth- 
ering revision resolutions, an undertakin: 
in which it has great experience, and whic 
requires little labor, ‘or the committee is 
skillfully organized and has its smotheri 
apparatus in good working order at a 
times, there being eleven Republicans and 
Sam McCall, insurgent, making twelve 
when McCall is not aif the reservation, to 
seven Democrats, a contingency which 
always provides the Republicans with a 
majority whenever there is a meeting. 

n tariff times the Ways and Means 
Committee holds endless hearings and 
makes the skeleton af a bill, to be uphol- 
stered with amendments when the sched- 
ules are under discussion, mostly making 
the duties higher than the committee 
itself dared to make them. It lives be- 
tween times on its rer-atation. It is impos- 
sible to think of a member of the House 
who is on Wa;s and Ieans as not a states- 
man. Every Ways and Means man is 
necessarily a statesman. 

Naturally, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee thinks itself ssmewhat of an 
gation. It holds rather aloof from the rest 
of the toilers in the ——— of Joseph G. 
Cannon, puts on a few haughty airs and 
=, tries to live up to its own ponder- 
osity. It has had, for years, a fine, —_ 
committee-room, hasdy to one of the 
House doors, on the main floor—a commit- 
tee-room it has beer: easy to get to and 
eminently dignified «nd fitting in every 
way for its purposes. Recently, the House 
office building has been completed. There 
are acres of room over there, rooms for 
everybody and then some. The Speaker 
has been using a smal! closet for his private 
room, because there was no other place. 


Sitting on the Solons of the House 


When the office builiing was opened the 
Speaker decided he would move, and, to 
the utter consternation of the Ways and 
Means members, decided he would move 
into their room and tlat they should go to 
the new building, three blocks away, but 
with a neat and commodious tunnel con- 
necting, where, presently, there will be 
electric cars running hack and forth and all 
the comforts of up-to-date transportation, 
including no fare to pay, which will be 
highly relished by sll members of the 
House, inasmuch as « cruel and unfeeling 
law they have passed themselves makes it 
obligatory to pay fare on all trains and 
other conveyances, nvuch to their disgust. 

The Ways and Means Committee emitted 
a roar that sounded |like four o’clock in a 
lions’ den. Could it be possible? It could 
be. Well, was it possible? It was. They 
protested. They formed a flying wedge of 
dignity and hurled it gainst those vandals 
who had this affroni in mind, the same 
being the select committee on distribution 
of offices in the new building, led by one 
Mann, of Chicago, a piratical person who 
knew what he was doing because the 
Speaker told him wha: to do. 

Mann was obdurate. Then the Ways 
and Means Committee went to the House, 
and, in voices shaking with indignation, 
told of this enormous rudeness to one of 
the institutions, and « most venerable and 
cherished one, of the United States. The 
House, being made ‘1p, largely, of men 
who tried to get on the committee and 
failed, was not sympathetic. In fact, the 
House was cold and clammy about the 
whole business. ‘‘ What is there about this 


Reporter 


And How He Views the Ways and Means 
Doings at the Capitol 


Committee,’ was 
asked, “that 
makes it any bet- 
ter than other committees that have been 
put in the new building? Where do you 
come in for special privileges, anyhow? 
G’wan!”’ 

There were many conferences among 
these deposed statesmen. They saw they 
were to be ousted. Then some Fi tic 
intellect hatched a compromise. ‘‘Tell you 
what we'll do,” said the Ways-and-Meaners. 
‘‘Funny we never thought of it before. 
You have the Appropriations Committee 
go over there and take the rooms you have 
selected for us and we'll take the Appro- 
priations Committee rooms. Simple solu- 
tion, isn’t it?’’ 

Up rose Jim Tawney, chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee. ‘‘Simple so- 
lution,” he shouted. ‘‘Sure; simple as a 
simpleton, which I would be if I fell for it. 
You = my rooms—not, nix, nixerino, 
never. e are here to stay.” 

‘‘Well,” said the Ways-and-Meaners, 
such forensic giants as Jim Watson, and 
Ebenezer J. Hill, and William Alexander 
Calderhead, and Nicholas Longworth, and 
Bourke Cockran, and Champ Clark, ‘“‘if 
that is the case we’ll have a vote on it in 
the ,House. You cannot do this thing to 


They debated it for the better part of an 
afternoon, pro and con, and mostly con, 
and then the House handed the Ways-and- 
Meaners their eviction papers by a vote of 
151 to 62, showing that, while it was per- 
fectly apparent this thing could not be 
done, it was done, nevertheless. 

Thus the statesmen have been moved, 
slowly, painfully, protesting against the 
outrage, but carting their effects across 
through the subway, and Speaker Cannon, 
who, of course, was entirely neutral in the 
fight, who had friends on both sides and 
would not interfere for the world, has fine 
commodious offices and is the whole works 
at the hither end of the hill. Meantime, 
the Ways and Means people tell us some- 
thing frightful has come off. 


An Affair with Tomahawks 


Two of our real Americans, as we say when 
we write about Senators Owen and Curtis 
—they being Indians in part, you know— 
gave a war dance in the Senate a short 
time ago and tomahawked one another to 
the intense delight of all beholders. Owen 
is some Cherokee and Curtis is some Kaw. 
They got into an ai ent on an Indian 

roposition advan by Owen, and mixed 
it in fine style, just as real Injuns should. 
There were no casualties, except lacerated 
feelings, for Senator Carter, of Montana, 
the professional oil-pourer, hopped in and 
calmed the warring braves by telling them 
they were both right. That is Carter’s 
apocialy He is always on hand when 
there is any jollying to do. He is the 
Little Sunshine of the Senate, and he has 
the finest ge eee whiskers in captiv- 
ity since John Gowdy, of Indiana, was 
overcome by the effete customs of Paris, 
while he was there as consul-general, and 
cut off his. 

Lo, the poor Indian, is getting to be 
quite a legislative factor. Time was, they 
tell me, when Curtis was the only aborigine 
in our legislative halls. Now Owen has 
arrived and there are some in the House. 
Representative Carter, of Oklahoma, is 
seven-sixteenths Chickasaw and Cherokee, 
as it is stated in his sketch in the Con- 
— Directory, and nine-sixteenths 

cotch-Irish, while Representative Daven- 
port, of the same State, announces in his 
sketch that he has been twice married to 
Indian women, and that he is ‘‘the only 
intermarried white man’”’ who ever held 
the position of Speaker of the Cherokee 
islature. 
verybody was pleased when Nicholas 
Longworth came marching boldly to the 
front the other day with a fine, resonant 
O. K. for his papa-in-law and his policies. 
There had been a fear, in some quarters, 
that, perhaps, Nick does not approve of 
everything his illustrious father-in-law had 
done or is doing. It had been whispered 
Nick was somewhat in doubt as to the 
wisdom of various Administration acts, 
but the whole thing must have been gossip, 
and malicious gossip at that. Longworth 
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FREE 
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Book. You wil! be 
delighted with its 
Fashion Plates of 
over 63 of the 
handsomest new 
suits for Spring. 
And important 


may be yours, 
may be made to your 
own ‘measure, perfectly tailored 
in the latest style and an absolutely perfect 
fit guaranteed. 

the materials — there are over 400 
of them in all. Wouldn't you like to see 
samples of some of these new suitings? 
Wouldn’t you like to select YOUR Spring 
Suit from.among them? You can. 

Write us to-day NOW. Just say ‘‘ Send 
me your Free 96 Page Book and sam- 

of the itings,’’and we 
will send them to you by return mail. 

And there are just two things more. 

1. We-will pay postage or expressage 
on any goods you buy from us to any 
part of the United States. 

2. If any garment you buy from us is 
not perfectly satisfactory, send it back 
at our expense, and we will send your 
money back to you. 


Spring Suits 
Made-to-Order— New York Styles 


56 to 4 


Ready-Made Departments 


Our Style Book and 
‘Apparel Ostalogus 
pparel Catalogue 
isent free), also il- 
lustrates and de- 
scribes a complete 
line of Ladies’ 
Ready - Made 
Lingerie 
Dresses, Tub 
Suits, Silk 


Silk Coats, 
SeparateJack- 
ets, Shirt - Waists, Mus- 
lin and Knit Underwear, 
Petticoats, Hosiery, 
Kimonos, Corsets, 
Sweaters, Neckwear, 
Belts, etc., also a beau- 
tiful line of Misses’ 
Wash Dresses, Con- 
firmation Dresses and 
Tailor-Made Suits; 
es fete 
and Infants’ 
Cloaks and Caps, 


Write to-day for ou 
New 96 Page Spring 
Style Book — sent by 
return mail, and if you de- 
sire samples of materials for 
a Tailor-Made Suit, besure 
to mention the colors you 
prefer. But be sure to 
send for the FREE SPRING 
STYLE BOOK TO-DAY. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


214 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 








Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
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| ~Foot-Print Fit” 

* is guaranteed by Ral- 
stons, and by Ralstons 
only. Unlike any other 
shoe, the inside of Ralstons 
—shaped over the exclusive 
Ralston. anatomical last — fits every 
curve, mound and hollow of the foot. 
Henceimmediatecomfort. No“breakingin.” 

Style too, that is not and cannot be dupli- 

cated except by the high priced custom 
makers. 


New Style Book 
for Men and Women— Sent Free 
Where we have no agent we sell direct and 
guarantee satisfaction or money refun 
(only 25cts. extrafordelivery). Union Made. 
RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
985 Main St., Campello (Brockton), Mass. | 
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Get your charms and all emblems at factory prices. 
If you want anything in Masonic jewelry, from a lapel button 


a solid gold K. T. or 32.degree charm, write me for prices. 
RALPH 8. COLE, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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approves of his father-in-law. He is for 
He stands out valiantly and says 
the President is all right. Still, it has been 
a dull winter, and are some in 
Washington, anxious for diversion, who 
wish Nick had put out a line of critical 
conversation concerning Col Roosevelt, 
te so they might have seen what would 


ailing in obtaining this addition to the 
gayety of the Nation, these ag oes 
: ms are now watching William 
Readoiph Hearst. It has been announced 
here that Mr. Hearst’s is to have a 
national convention the two big 
parties have —_ Ng their —— | 
ions, and t . Hearst’s party wi 
pre Mr. Roosevelt, whether Mr. 
Roosevelt wants to be nominated or not. 
Jf Mr. Hearst desires to do this nobody 
‘can stop him, not even the President, for 
his party can put out electoral tickets in 
the States and those electors can vote 
for whom they please, said person bei 
understood to be Roosevelt. That woul 
a complication that would bring 
much joy to the haters of peace. 


What the Taft Scouts Say 


Taft scouts are constantly coming in and 
reporting that the convention will be 
unanimous for the big Secretary. The 
ated Association of Favorite 

Sons will not admit this. They claim Taft 
will be beaten, but they admit they haven’t 
beaten him ¥ The wise political ob- 
servers in Washington are anticipating a 
chological situation at Chicago that 
vil nominate Mr. Roosevelt. ey say 
if Taft is not nominated on a very early 
ballot there -will be no chance to stop the 
nomination of the President, and that the 
President knows it and will be obliged to 


President is earnestly for Taft. 
He wants to quit. The fear that hangs 
over him is that the people won’t let him. 
It is an easy situation to conjecture! Sup- 
pose Taft fails of nomination on the first, 
second or third ballot. There are adjourn- 
ments. No candidate develops enough 
strength. Somebody is likely to get up and 
yell: ‘“‘What is the matter with Roose- 
velt? We know we can win with him.” 
And that is about all there would be to it, 
except the cheering, and the parade of 
the delegations, and the massing of the 
standards, and the other hysterical things 
delegates do. 

Meantime, Senator Jonathan Bourne, 
Junior, of Oregon, clings desperately to his 
“second-elective-term ” idea and cannot be 
clubbed or coaxed off. Bourne positively 
refuses to quit. He says Roosevelt will be 
nominated, that there is nothing else in 
sight, and that he intends to be on the 
band-wagon, and is there now, in fact. 

He has decided to open headquarters 
in the same building that houses the Taft 
boom, or that portion of it in charge of 
Old Sleuth Hitchcock. Bourne wants to 
be next door, and, when the politicians 
come out of Hitchcock’s room, he is pre- 
pared to harpoon them and —— why 
the logic of the situation is Roosevelt, 
with not another thing in sight. If Roose- 
velt is nominated Bourne will be entitled to 
ead “T saw it first” medals all over his 


m. 
There was great consternation in the 
Supreme Court of the United States when 
it assembled after the usual midwinter 
Tecess over the disco that Mr. Justice 
porey. the latest acquisition to the Bench, 
had shaved off his mustache. Mr. Justice 
Moody had a fine, well-cultured, blond 
mustache, that drooped gracefully and 
was as nifty a hirsute ornament as an 
boasted by the Honorable Justices, wit 
the possible exception of Mr. Justice 
Holmes’ and the flowing locks of the 
venerable Chief Justice. Still, the court 
was not balanced in a hirsute way. Moody 
ppably noticed that, and as the usual 
— fon court is a 7. four, he 
shaved off his, appearing with a bare upper 
lip and joined the other clean-shaven 
m the thing’ slcaly poleed, for Justhees 
ves the thing nicely poised, for Justices 
Holmes, Peckham, Day and Chief Justice 
er have mustaches and Justice 
McKenna holds the balance of power with 
a clean upper lip, but sporting what was 
formerly a fine set of whiskers of the type 
hown as brannigans, but which are now 
clipped to be almost Vandyke. Where- 
upon the Constitution may be said to be 
upheld again, or not, as you happen to feel 
on the whisker question. 
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Guaranteed. 





Send your age nearest birthday for speci- 
men policy. State occupation. 
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Whole Life Policy 


Per $1,000 
Age 40 . $26.09 
Age 45 31.47 
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Prices by Wm. Read & Sons (only). 


Delivery free anywhere in the United States. 
ADDRESS, 


Basket-ball teams, tennis players, 
athletes, canoeists, 
yachtsmen and baseball clubs 
sold direct, saving the retailer's 
profit. Special terms to captains, 
managers, clubs and teams. 


Send at once for BLUE Trade- 


Mark Catalogue No. 3. 
107 Washington Street 
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LEARN * 
hoto-Engraving or Photography 


Engravers Earn From $20 to $50 Per Week 
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International Association of Photo-Engravers and the 
Photographers’ Association of Illinois 
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Tells about everything your chickens need. so | 
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for young as well as older men 
is very smart, serviceable 
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Ask the man who wears a 
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$12 to $35 
Sold by best stores 
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4% 


Deposit your idle funds 
here pending permanent 
investment. The advan- 
tages offered are — 


Unquestioned safety 
and 4% interest, 


compounded semi-annually. 
Write to-day for Booklet Cc, 





banking hs aa system. 
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CommonwealthTrust Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














NIAGARA __ unre day and night. No 

fp} gaat no steam, no oil, no labor, 
Write for catalogue A D, and guar- 

anteedestimate. We furnish towers and tanks. 


Niagara Hydraulic Engine Company 
140 Nassau St., New York. Factory: Chester, Pa. 
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LIFE IN SPIGOTTY LAND 
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American newspapers. Aside from this 
suicide, the causes of death on which the 
coroner sat, were dynamite explosion, 
falling from railroad bridge, mangled by 
machinery, railroad accident and pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis one each, which is a light 
docket when the population is considered. 


Local Sentiment Against Sanitation 


To those who remember Panama City and 
Colon before the Arerican occupation, 
what has been done in cleaning up these 
former pest-holes is oae of the many and 
one of the greatest: ma:’vels of the past four 
years. Both Panama City and Colon were 
yellow-fever ports, beit § constantly plague- 
ridden and dirty beyond description. ~ ! 
have been cleaned, fumigated, paved, 
sewered, put in sanitary condition, much 
to the wonder of the Panamanians them- 
selves, and not altogether without their 

rotest. However, the Americans pay 
fittle heed to the Panama people. The 
republic was made for our convenience and 
it is held up by the scruff of its neck by this 
Government. We insist the cities shall be 
clean so the a employed in digging 
the canal shall be kept as free from disease 
as possible. The Panamanians, accus- 
tomed to streets full of filth and dirt for 
two centuries, protest that the vitrified 
brick paving is so noisy their rest is dis- 
turbed. but the Americans set them to 
scrubbing the bricks every day and insist 
they shall be kept immaculate. The old 
rain-barrels and cisterns which were the 
breeding-places of mosquitoes have been 
abolished. Water from reservoirs is sup- 

lied through iron pipes. The streets have 
oom brought to grade, numbered and 
renamed, and the two places have been 
made spick and span. 

The Panamanians, who are funny little 
people, vainglorious and thinking they 
achieved their own liberty, have an idea 
the canal is being dug for their especial 
benefit. They are protesting wildly against 
the commissary establishments across the 
Zone, claiming the people who are digging 
the canal should be compelled to buy of 
them instead of the Government. hen 
the pay-day was changed from twice a 
month to once a month, they set > a 
scream that could be heard to Peru. They 
are astounded at the outrage, which con- 
sists in selling to the canal people stores of 
all kinds at cost instead of allowing the 
Panamanians to sell to them at five prices. 
The commission has refused to change and 
the Panamanians are about to send a 
delegation to Washington to protest there. 
It does not occur to them that when the 
United States helped them to become a 
republic, gave them ten millions in cash 
for the Canal Zone, and cleaned up their 
cities and gave them fifty years to pay for 
the improvements, that not much more 
could be expected. 


Reducing the Death Rate 


Health conditions are getting more satis- 
factory month by month. In December 
last the death rate among employees 
was 18.11 per thousand and in January it 
was 12.72 per thousand. A notable de- 
crease has been observed in the death rate 
among the negroes, who, heretofore, have 
died in numbers. The total population of 
the Zone, according to the figures of the 
sanitary department, was, in January, 1908, 
61,121 and the death rate was 19.43 per 
thousand. In January, 1907, the total 
population was 45,089 and the death rate 
27.41 per thousand. The greatest foe the 
doctors have is malaria, and they are now 
etting the better of that. A year ago, in 
anuary, there were, in the hospitals, 
1813 cases of malaria from 31,851 men. 
Last January there were 642 cases from 
43,390 men. The average number of sick 
each day, from every cause, is twenty-six. 
There was but one death among the Amer- 
icans in the month of January. There has 
been no yellow fever since May, 1906, and 
no _— since May, 1905, although there 
is bot yellow fever and plague in the 
countries around Panama and the Zone. 
All along the Zone there is an abiding 
love for Stevens, the great engineer who 
did most of the preliminary work, and 
whose plans, Colonel Goethals said before 
the Senate Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals, were not to be improved upon. 
Stevens was very popular. He had a grip 





on his men that made them all swear by 
him. Still, the army régime is equally 
successful, and the discipline is better. 
Stevens was impatient of the restrictions 
on him. He was accustomed to give orders 
and have them obeyed. He had too many 
bosses. Goethals was educated in the 
army. He knows the system, and he has 
brought the Stevens organization to a 
higher state of efficiency than it has here- 
tofore attained. Moreover, the employees 
have all heard what the President said 
when he sent Goethals to the Isthmus: 
‘Instead of having men there who will 
quit when they are tired I shall send men 
who won’t quit until I am tired.” The 
men are surer of their jobs. When Goethals 
says a thing is to be done at a certain time, 
that means it shall be done at that time. 
The spirit is partly military, the discipline 
is thoroughly so, and the work is progress- 
ing because of that very fact, and because, 
after four years, the machine has been 
shaken together, it has found itself and it 
is engaged in digging the canal with all 
other interests subordinate. 


Men Deserving Honorable Mention 


Aside from the men at the top: Goethals, 
the great engineer and executive; Gaillard, 
the man who is ripping his way through 
the Culebra cut and who is in charge of the 
excavation and dredging, and whois gettin 
these marvelous results; Sibert, who wi 
build the locks and dams; Go ,» who 
has made of a pest-hole a place where any 
man who will take care of himself can live 
in comfort; Bishop, who is the most effi- 
cient secretary and has much to do with 
the administration of the vast business— 
aside from these there are scores of clear- 
eyed, broad-shouldered and hard-headed 
Americans who are carrying out their part 
of the work without hope of fame, but as 
Americans, doing an American job in an 
American way. 

Such men, to mention but a few of them, 
as Jadwin and Bolich and Rourke and 
od in the department of excavation; 
as Harding and Williamson, who are under 
Sibert; as Brooke and Belding, the master 
builder; as Reed, the executive clerk to the 
Governor of the Zone; as Shanton, the 
Chief of Police; and Tubby, with his won- 
derful storehouses ; and Burke,who manages 
the commissary; and Williams, who untan- 
gled the disbursing department and made 
it a model; and om the able superin- 
tendent at Ancon ; and Cooke, chief of posts, 
customs and revenues—men who are giving 
the best that is in them for the glory of the 
country and the success of the undertak- 
~—- And this is to say nothing of the men 
who are solving the o_o railroad 
problems, and the men, like that sturdy 
mariner, Captain Ben Corning, who are 
running the boats. 

It would be easy to criticise the work, 
even from the viewpoint of alayman. There 
are plenty of fiaws, nodoubt. But chasing 
fly-specks can be left to others. The main 
point of it all is, the American people, 
through their representatives down there 
on the Isthmus, are digging the Panama 
Canal. It is but a question of time now, 
and the proper appropriations by Con- 
gress. There is nothing about the task 
that is supernatural. They can dig the 
channel to Gatun. That is simple enough. 


All Over but the Shouting 


The locks and the dam at Gatun present no 
novel features of engineering. The t 
lake of 187 square miles that will be 
formed will lead out toward the Culebra 
cut, and that is half done, or more, already. 
The locks and dam at Miraflores can be 
built and the channel dredged to La Boca 
and out to sea. They know what to do 
with the rivers, how to utilize and divert 
them. They have the new line for the 
railroad surveyed and completed so far as 
needed. 

The equipment is practically at hand. 
The men are trained. 

It is all over but the shouting, gentle- 
men, barring a few years of work. The 
canal will be dug. That’s as certain as it is 
that the Isthmus of Panama is there to dig 
it through. 





Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles resulting from Mr. Blythe’s recent visit to 
the Isthmus in behalf of this magazine. Thethird 
and last article will appear in an early number. 


March 21, 1908 
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There’s twice the pleas- 
ure in the journey, and 
twice the pleasure after- 
ward —if you 


KODAK 


And anybody can make good 
pictures. It’s simple from start 
to finish by the Kodak system. 
Press the button—do the rest— 
or leave it to another—just as 
you please. Kodak means pho- 
tography with the bother left out, 


Kodaks, $5 to $100 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
The Kodak City 


Catalog free 
at the dealers 
or by mail 

















LEA&PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


gives a piquant flavor indispensable 
to good 


Chafing Dish Cooking 
Fish, Shrimps, Oysters, Clams and 
Lobsters; Frogs’ Legs and Welsh 
Rarebit are given an appetizing 
and delicate relish by its use. 
John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 
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Page Fence is woven from heavy galvanized high: 

carbon spring wire; it’s made forrough weather an 

rough treatment. Lasts a lifetime. Write for Catalog. 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box 8921, Adrian, Mich. 
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FOR MEN SZ — $400 — $5 


When I ask you to personally compare the 
STYLE, QUALITY and WORKMANSHIP of the 
Crawford Shoe with other men’s shoes on the market, I 
mean.to leave the decision to your own good judgment. 


















For twenty-six years Crawford Shoes have enjoyed an 
honest and enviable reputation. I propose to maintain this 
reputation at any cost. 





' I want you to know more about the Crawford, the shoe 
A reproduction of this 


“ 
Crawford “Hunting Man” 3 Sak Se ” 
in colors, without printing, with Galen) ook, 























size 7x11, suitable for x : : CHAS. A. 
passe-partouting, will be I want you to believe in this shoe as I do, for I have been Mirror Patent, Button Style EATON CO. 
sent free to any = ve making shoes the greater part of my life and I know what good - Jim Dandy _ Brockton, Mass. 
a winnie shoes are, and can truthfully say that I believe the Crawford, for correct for dress. Gentlemen ee 
: ; s 
the price, the best shoe value on the market. Scag a at ve seit Mid 
’ . 7 + 







Man Poster, also your 
booklet showing correct shoe 
styles for spring and summer. 


NAME....... natin ; 
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per pair. 


CHARLES A. EATON COMPANY E 2 QE Crawford Shoes are 































Makers Union made. 


Brockton, Massachusetts 














EATING 


isanitem. Thehorse that eats the mostis usually the poor- 
est. The Engine that eats the most coal is always the 
worst. That’s the only test. The makers of the 


IDEAL, of Springfield 





have been, since 1870, working toward a small eating engine. 
Ideal Engines consume the minimum of fuel, oil and repairs. 
* They run almost without noise and vibration. In facta dollar will 
stand balanced upon the cylinder under test. Drop usa line and 
we will send you a list of users and catalogue just off the press. 


H ThisTrade-mark speaks eleven 
Magee. It tcl why Teal IDEAL ENGINE WORKS, 511 Lincoin Avenue, Springfield, Ils. 
ric- A 


H Engines eat so little fuel. 
tion and fuel nto hand to hand. nine Sp mle 


The proper kind of refreshments puts the hostess at her ease. There is nothing 
for any occasion so delicious and so sure to be appreciated as Welch's Grape 
Juice, served as a punch, asherbet or a dainty dessert. 


Welch's Grape Juice 


contains no alcohol, coloring matter or chemicals 




























The ay Re be Ln ne We Set the Pace —just the flavor and the nutrition which nature 
b J , . . ° ~ 

World’s one seeen o> Cee San itnere dati | 1 puts into the choicest Concord grapes. 

Standard q oi = = etn 3 If yout Caster Geena’ keep Welch's, send $3.00 for trial coon pint. express 

for 20 == 7 CAPACITY Aloette ; 2 tied . Best They Can Sy Scag Bae ny Ey ~~ aae 


Years 2 | : ~< . y es A 15-year-old boy can THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE COMPANY, Westfield, N.Y. 

1 4 L — , Mae Operate successfully. 

} wo hands cut 5,000 

f feet per day. 15,000 
mills in use the, world 


" = over. Variable Feed, 
Friction Set Works, Auto- WITHOUT 
=" matic Steel Triplex Dogs and 
. Diamond Track produce results im- 
: possible with other mills. Send for catalog of 
Saw Mills up to 200 H. P., Steam Engines and Boilers, 


Gasoline Engines, Portable Corn and Feed Mills, Planers, 
Shingle Mills, Wood Saws and Water Wheels. Prompt ship- 






















Do not buy a razor until you have an opportunity of trying it. We 








ee eee Try this will send the magnificent ‘* Palmer ’’ Razor to you absolutely FREE 
DeLOACH MILL MPG. CO., Box 499, Bridgeport, Alia. Razor for 30 Days’ Trial. If you wish to buy it at the end of that time— 
30 Days and we think you will—send us $1.75, our specia! price for the razor. 
FREE Remember, it will not cost you a single penny to use the razor for 30 


\ days, except a 2c stamp to return it if unsatisfactory. You are under 
A ® ® no obligations to buy it unless you desire to do so. The ‘* Palmer’’ must sell itself -- or no sale. 
ee y a al y or our pare ime nti ine Se d N M just apostal card or letter, and we will send the razor to you at once. Ifafterpurchasing the razor you desire 
n 0 oney to exchange it for another, you may doso free of charge any time within one year from the day you bought it. 


Royal S. Palmer & Company, 6 River Street, Chicago, Ili. 


Mullins Steel Boats Can’t Sink 


—the fastest and safest boats built. Made of pressed steel plates, with air 
chambers in each end like a life boat, they are absolutely safe. Faster, 
lighter and more buoyant than wooden boats — practically indestructible — 
they don't leak, crack, dry out or wear out, and every boat is absolutely 
guaranteed. The ideal boats for pleasure, summer resorts, boat liveries, etc. 
Send for catalog of Motor Boats—- Marine Engines 
—Row Boats— Hunting and Fishing Boats 
The W. H. Mullins Company, 120 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio. 














od YOU will give‘all or a part of your time to looking after the local 

subscription work of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post and THE LADIES’ 

HoME JouRNAL between now and June 1, we will pay you a weekly salary, 

and a commission on each order sent. There is not one cent of expense 

to you and previous experience is not necessary. A line of inquiry will 
bring full information and everything necessary. 


Circulation Bureau, The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


















































Let the 
Government 
Help You 


An extensive department is main- 
tained at Washington, D. C., to 
furnish information to anyone on 
any particular subject. Much of it 
is entirely free, while some very rare 
and valuable publications may be 
had for the cost of printing. 

One of these is a volume of Memo=- 
rial Addresses on Lincoln, Garfield and 
McKinley. 246 pages, beautifully 
illustrated and bound. Price only 
$1.50, postage free. Prospectus and 
pages free on application. 


Government 
Publications 


cover every branch of human knowl- 
edge. Write for free list of the 
publications available om the jpar- 
ticular subject in which you are 
interested, such as Food and Diet, 
Agriculture, Poultry, Laws of the 
U. S., Medical Research, Engineer- 
ing and Mechanics, and it will be 
sent you, 


Make remittances to Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., by postal 
money order, express order, or currency 
may be sent at owner's risk. Postage 
stamps will NOT be received. Price lists 
free. Be sure to state particular subjects 
on which information is desired. Address 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
Washington, D.C. 
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FLAT CLASP 


CARTERS. 


The ‘‘ Brighton ’’ Garter 
is the only garter that embodies all 
the necessary characteristics de- 
manded by the man who appreciates 


The Best Garter Features. 
Its Patented Flat Swivel Clasp 


has less metal than any other garter clasp, 
and is so constructed that no part of the 





























metal touches the skin or wearing apparel. 
Its swivel feature responds instantly to 
every action of the leg, yet it is absolutely 


secure. Its flat grip is easily attached and 

detached and never becomes disengaged. 

** Brighton’’ Flat Clasp Garters 

are made of pure silk web in all standard col- 

ors, also in fancy striped and figured effects. 
Price 25 Cents a Pair 

at your dealer's, or sent direct on receipt 

ol price. 

PIONEER SUSPENDER CO. 

718 Market Street, Dept. “N,” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Makers of Brighton Elastic and 

Leather Garters and Pioneer 
Suspenders. 
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Send 10c for a Bargain In 
Easily Grown Seeds 


Nasturtiums— Climbing Madam Gun- 
ther's Hybrids; salmon, bright red, pale 
yellow, ete. Royal Show Pansies— 
100 colors and markings of the Strain. 
Asters— Finest mixed. Sweet Peas— 
Over 40 varieties. All four packages and 
my 15th Annual Catalog for only 10 cents 
and the names of two flower-loving friends. 


Pioneer Seedewonan MISS C. H. Sg ae ty 
of America. 602-604 10th Bt., 8., Minneapolis, 








PA? A BUSINESS BERRY 


ota ee: delicious flavor. ‘‘W. H. Taft’’ 

a money maker. Vigorous, 
healthy, prolific. Dandy shipper, quick 
50c postpaid; 60 plants, 


amton Compan: , 
ur Cant St., Binghamton, N.Y. 
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THE UNDISCUSSED 
ISSUE 


(Continued from Page 4) 


and consumption per capita has decreased 
from .8.40 to 5.88 pounds. 
a per cent. of the sheep are in Mon- 
yoming, Idaho, Utah, New Mexico 
a contiguous territory. Better products 
always displace sheep as soon as conditions 
will admit them. In fifteen years the 
ber of establishments engaged in the manu- 
facture of wool has decreased from 1693.to 
1213 and the total product increased forty 
per cent., or in about the same ratio as the 
opulation —having, however, en Teen ° a 
brief but notable increase under t 
wool period of the Wilson bill—while in- 
dustrial ie poem generally increased 
= eighty per cent. 

Because wool prices are so high, the 
mixture of cotton with wool grows apace. 
Cotton consumption has in per 
capita nearly fifty per cent., while wool 

has declined. We importa 
hund million pounds of carpet wool. 
It competes with no domestic product, yet 
pays a duty of four cents a pound. Some 
carpet manufacturers have opined that 
they might do something in the export 
trade if this useless duty were removed. 
As it is, they sold abroad last year sixty- 
nine thousand of a value of fifty- 
seven thousand dollars. The American 
Woolen Company does a business exceeding 
fifty million dollars a year, or about two- 
thirds the value of the native production of 
wool. Yet it reports net profits of barel 
five millions a year, and its common stoc 
—in this depression —sells at only twenty 
dollarsa share. In the face of that evidence 
even a protectionist might admit that the 
wool schedule is a failure. 


The Tariff and Steel 


In this respect the steel schedule, of 
course, has been a brilliant success. In the 
five years for which complete returns are 
available the Steel Corporation has pro- 
duced eight and three-quarter million tons 
of rails (duty $7.84 a ton; home price, $28 
a ton), and 42} million tons of finished 
products of all sorts on which the average 
duty has been rather better than ten 
dollars a ton—say, roughly, 450 million 
dollars on the output. Net earnings, 
meanwhile, have amounted to slightly over 
700 million dollars. After paying ad- 
ministrative and general expenses, taxes, 
interest on bonds, rents, setting aside 27 
millions for sinking funds to extinguish 
bonds and 25 millions for ordinary depre- 
ciation, the trust had left, in round num- 
bers, 435 million dollars; or, after payi 
seven per cent. dividends on the prefe 
stock, a balance of nearly 300 millions with 
which to bolster up the common stock that 
is all water. 

No fault could be found with a duty 
which operates in that manner—by the 
trust. Other manufacturers, however, who 
buy the corporation’s products, do not 
find the situation so entirely rosy. Even 
the railroads, which are not constitutionally 
opposed to protection, complained long 
and rather bitterly about the quality of 
~~ rails which the corporation —absolved 

by the tariff from the disagreeable necessity 

meeting any foreign competition — 
deigned to furnish them at $28 a ton. 
They said the quality of the rails had 
deteriorated; that formerly a generous 
slice was cut off the top of the ingot where 
impurities in the metal gathered, but the 
trust had reduced the slice to a ” shaving. 
To the poorer quality of the rail some 
wrecks were er 

Shipbuilders ve complained also. 
Testifying before the Merchant Marine 
Commission, they said, the trust sold 
American steel to the foreign shipbuilder 
cheaper than to the builder at home. Mr. 
Nixon instanced steel plates, sold at thirty- 
eight dollars at home and thirty-one dollars 
in England. ‘‘Undoubtedly,” he observed, 
‘‘American material can be bought in 
England much more cheaply than’ here.” 
Mr. Moss and Mr. Wallace corroborated 
this statement, and gave illustrations in 
support of it. 


Importing Domestic Metals 


Some three or four years ago Congressman 
Lind, of Minnesota, made a trip to the 
Northwest, where the following tariff inci- 
dent came to his notice: A firm in Portland, 
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American Clothes— 
Modern Economy 
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STEIN- BLocH tailoring methods 
are-typically American. We do abi 
thing well by developing iomshonl 
methods to meet modern needs. 

Experience has taught us that men. 
are so much alike in general build that 
by averaging up size differences 
clothes can be made to fit. 

Thus far it is ‘mathematics. This, 
done, we turn to style, and here imag- 
ination enters and cloaks our efforts 
with personality and finish. 

The completed clothes are turned 
over to you, in your city, to try on— 
suit or overcoat —and see for yourself 
in your clothier’s glass how close our 
workmanship has come to your per- 
sonal requirements. 

This, we believe, is modern and 
American and meets a need that no 
other method can satisfy so fairly— 
and so economically. 


Our Spring and Summer style book “ Smartness,” 
will impress you with the advantage of 
insisting upon seeing our label when you buy. 


STEIN - BLOCH 
Smart Clothes 
SINCE 1854 


NEW YORK, 
130-132 Fifth Ave, 


Offices and Shops : 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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ROSES \ No risk in 


oy roses 


B under our guarantee- 


to-bloom-plan. Mone 
back for those that fail. 
Your simple word is ali 
the proof we require. 
How can we give such an aes 
iron-clad guarantee? It’s all explained 
in our 136-page color plate ‘‘ Floral 
Guide.’’ rite for it to-day—free. 


5 Quick Blooming Roses, 50c 

All guaranteed to bloom this year—or 
your money back. All thrifty growers 
and profuse bloomers. 

Cham; of the World (rosy pink); 

Slo! Soupert (creamy white with rose centre) ; 
Alliance (bri: golden yellow ; shell pink centre) ; 
Yornelia (white tinged with rose) ; 

Princess (deep satiny red). 

Every rose labelled and every rose guar- 
anteed to bloom this season, Ordernow and 
wewillship prepaid at proper planting time. 
Thisadvertisement will not appearagain. 

Don’t forget to write for “‘Floral Guide.” Co 
tains descriptions and helpful cultural directions not 
only of roses, but hundreds of other choice flowers 
and plants. 'Itis free. 





Box 90 B, West Grove, Pa. 





No Second Chance 
Good sense says make the most 


FERRY’S 


have made s& kept Be 's Seed Busi- 
ness the largest in the world—merit teHs. 
Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1908 
tells the whole Seed Story—sent FREE for 
the asking. Don’t sow seeds till you get it. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 




















grow 
by the million. ot 
prove they are healthy and 
vigorous we offer 6 fine Spruces 2 yr. 
old Free to property owners. Maili 
expense 5 cts., which send or not. A 




















STAMPS— 225 ass't select, incl. Columbia, Malay, 
Peru, etc., Se. > including Coaneen, 2s Australia 
( . Labuan and nice Al Sc. 1000 good Mix. 
15c. Agts. wtd. 50 per Pan 





112 p. Listol 1200 Sets, 
Pkts. onngi worth of PCoupons Free, Wi Buy Stamps. 
E. J. SCHUSTER CO., Dept. 6, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





you will be satisfied with the products of 


Burpee’s “Seeds that Grow” 


Better write to Burpee, Philadelphia,— for new Complete Catalog. 








reer S Garden Book 


™ Anniversary Number 


COMPLETE guide to growing flowers and vegetables. Four superb color 
plates and four duotone plates. 248 profusely illustrated pages de decubin the 
varieties of flowers and vegetables, including our 


worthy novelties and the time 
, Roses, Dahli 






Mailed to anyone, mentionin, 


tested 
Hardy as, Cannas, Gladioli, 
Garden Book’’ is used as'a reference book by many leading colleges. 
this publication, om receipt 

of 10cents, which may be deducted from your first order. 
HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


etc. ‘“Dreer’s 





Superb Late Srunching Astere 
The easiest variety to grow. A packet 
spademengts te soqeine nde pies 00 
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Look for Name in Shoe 


~ 









The 
Cambridge 


Whether it’s “everyday” wear 
or a “dress-up” function — 

The Florsheim Shoe will mark 
you as faultlessly shod. 

Then there’s the foot-comfort. 

Your foot rests naturally in the 
shoe—every Florsheim shoe is 
permanently shaped over foot- 
form lasts. 


Style Book shows ‘a fit for every foot.’’ 
Send for it. Most Styles sell for $5.00. 


FLORSHEIM & COMPANY 


coe | U.S.A. 
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The Name of not 
D. WOOD & CO. leak 
is on 
the Genuine E+ 
| ; any position 
Guaranteed 
; Carbon for five years 
Work, Rul- Protect Your- 
ing and self Against 
Sketch- Pirate Brands 





and Imitations 
2 Sizes { Ne- 1, 4% in. long 


4% o “ 


Price $2.50 


At Your Dealers or 


D. WOOD & CO. 
New York 























The toughest 
nail that ever grew 
on a finger is cut and 
trimmed quickly with the 


A strong, sharp, nickeled steei de- 

vice that’s always ready, that does 

its work quickly and neatly, that 
i 


[pees ime that PROTECT—— 
RS.& 


Ramis sy 








it. every- 
where, or by mail, 25c; with 
Sterling silver handle $1.00. 
Sbooks for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps 
Estab. 1869 





A.B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. 





| the amount, wit 





Oregon, dealing quite extensively in tin 
—_ and sheet steel, wrote to Pittsburg 
or prices on certain goods of that sort. 
Then it got a firm in Vancouver, British 
Columbia, to write for prices on the same 
goods. Prices quoted the Vancouver firm 
were eight to eleven dollars a ton less than 
those quoted the Portland firm. By a little 
international conspiracy, the Vancouver 
firm ordered the goods. A draft upon it for 
bill of lading attached, 
was sent to the bank at Vancouver and 
duly paid with money provided by the 
Portland firm. Armed with the bill of lad- 
ing, showing its ownership of the goods, the 
Portland firm then intercépted the car this 
side the border and demanded possession. 
The Northern Pacific complied, perforce, 
and the American firm, by this strategy, 
secured its American steel at. Canadian 
prices, and saved several thousand dollars. 

An. American. engaged in a small rail- 
road enterprise in Georgia and another 
in Honduras found that the corporation 
would sell him rails for the Georgia road at 
twenty-eight dollars a ton; for the Hon- 
duras road at twenty dollars. 


Favors for Foreigners’ 


Now, this matter of the difference be- 
tween prices to the home and the forei; 
buyer may easily be e erated. In the 
last year or so the difference has un- 
doubtedly been less than formerly. There 
is no reason that I know of for questioning 
the accuracy of the following statement in 
the Steel Corporation’s last annual report: 
‘“‘In many important lines the prices 
realized (on export business) in 1906 were 
equal to those realized in the domestic 
market, while for all products they were 
considerably higher than in previous years.” 
The same report informs us that the 
average price received during the year for 
all steel products shipped to domestic trade 
was eight per cent. lower than in 1902. 
The home price was lower—the export 
price was higher. In a word, as I have said, 
the discrimination in favor of the foreign 
buyer was less. In ‘‘many important 
lines” he now has to pay as much as the 
home buyer. With the slackening in 
demand which is now at hand this discrim- 
ination will very likely reappear. But the 
export business of the corporation is a 
very small matter as compared with its 
domestic trade. As I look at it, not the 
fact that the foreign buyer may get his 
steel at less oppressive prices, but the fact 
that the home buyer is unable to do so, is 
what really counts. , 
The Carnegie steel enterprise had its 
beginning about 1872. None ofthe famous 
+ ager poe then had any money to speak 
of. capital of seven hundred thousand 
dollars was subscribed to the first steel plant 
proper. The duty on rails was then twenty- 
eight dollars a ton, or about a hundred per 
cent. of the English price, and the mills 
were presently making a hundred per cent. 
a year net profit. In 1883 the duty was 
reduced to seventeen dollars a ton; in 1890 
to $13.44. In 1901, when the business was 
sold to the Steel Corporation, Carnegie, 
Phipps and Frick received bonds and 
stocks having a market value in the 
neighborhood of 400 million dollars. 
There is no doubt that the tariff contrib- 
uted handsomely to this remarkable result. 


Protection for the Powerful 


That the same men would have suc- 
ceeded notably and made large fortunes 
without the tariff is beyond reasonable 
doubt. But when they were so abundantly 
able to take care of themselves, why should 
the Government, at an enormous cost to 
the public, have taken care of them? If 
Government aid is to be granted any one it 
ought to be to some one who cannot get 
along so. beautifully without it. The tariff 
is a scheme for protecting people who are 
quite superabundantly capable of protect- 
ing themselves. 

erhaps the tariff is, after all, going to be 
dicoueel . McKinley’s last word was for 
more liberal —and civilized —trade relations 


with the world. He had to see the 
disadvantages of our all-hog attitude. He 
looked to reciprocity. John A. n 


negotiated a reciprocity treaty with France 
under which that Republic gave about six 
to our one. The Senate promptly kicked 
it out. It would not entertain the idea of 
giving even one. Its idea was to give 
nothing and demand ten. It thinks a bit 
differently now. Even in that body the 
tariff may —in time—be discussed. 
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the Ostermoor. 
Write for Free 144-Page 
Book, **The Test of Time’”’ 


the proof is there, from U. S. Government tests 
and reports, letters from prominent men and 
women, and the testimony of schools, hotels, 
hospitals and steamships where extraordinary 
service is required. 

The book is handsome as well as convincing; 
contains over 200 illustrations —about beds of 
all ages ; about sleep and its lack (insomnia); 
about mattress-hair—some things will be sur- 
prising and you will wish you had known them 
long ago. Of course, it also explains the merits 
and styles of Ostermoor Mattresses, Church 
Cushions, etc. This book costs you a postal 
card; don’t you wish a copy? With it we send 
free samples of ticking for your selection. 





MATTRESSES COST 
Express Charges Prepaid 
4 ft. 6in., 45 1bs.$15.00 


you or refuse to buy. 


2 ft. 6in., 25 ibs. 8.35 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
In two parts, 
50 cents extra. 











If he has none in stock, we will shi 
express prepaid, 


We sell on 30 Nights’ Free Trial and refund your money if dissatisfied. Accept no substitute! 
The Genuine Ostermoor is not for sale at stores anywhere, except by Authorized Agents, whose 
names we will furnish! Don't go to anybody else — you will be deceived. We lose a sale and you 
You will find the name 
Insist that the dealer shows it to 


4 ft. 40 Ibs. 13.35 
3 ft. 6im., 35 ibs. 11.70] jose the value of your money through a 
3 ft. 30 Ibs. 10.00) *‘ Ostermoor 


** sewed on the end of every genuine mattress. 


Without Fear of Successful Contradiction, We Claim that the 


Ostermoor Mattress*15. 


is Better than all Others for these very Pertinent Reasons : 


MOST COMFORTABLE bed ever siept on—soft, yielding, but 
springy and resilient—never packs or gets lumpy, or loses its 
feeling of newness. That is because it is made up of hand-laid 
Ostermoor sheets; built, not stuffed. We have scores of letters 
from doctors and competent judges who declare it the only 


ABSOLUTELY SANITARY mattress because dust cannot work into 
it; no vermin can live in it; an occasional sun-bath is all the reno- 
vating it ever needs; it will not absorb dampness, disease germs, 
or any poison from perspiration or the atmosphere. 

PERFECTLY DRY because non-absorbent. 
the mattress is dry. No taking cold from it, no rheumatism, no 
musty odor about it; always fresh and sweet. 
our free book bear witness from those who have used it for thirty 
years or more and who do not hesitate to say that it 

LASTS A LIFE-TIME and stays.in perfect condition: Itnever needs 
or costs a cent for remaking or renovating. You may remove and 
clean the tick as often as you like. 


No other mattress in the world, of any material, at any price, from asy maker 
or through any dealer, can TRUTHFULLY make and prove all four claims as can 
Do not take our word for it— our word is good — but if you will 


It is always 
If the ticking is dry, 


Testimonials in 





You Can Buy of the Ostermoor Dealer in Your City 


(We will give you his name on request) 


you one direct, 
same day your check is received. 


** just as good "’ imitation 


Write for the Book To-day 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 101 Elizabeth St., NEW YORK 


Canadian Agency : 


Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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. gWomen (7 
}* — J ired—Cross—Sick. Menwho 
| dreaded ite I lome -coming. No 
} W onder ! 
© NOW with Millions of Women 
the « ld lime Y early upset lor } louse- 
cleaning 1s out of date. The PEAR 
LINE user knows no season. The 
Home is kept Clean the year round, 
because of the Ease and Perfect 
Cleanliness the use of PEARLINE 
insures. When you see an excep- 
tionally Clean home —a Bright, 
Genteel+Lookiny woman, you may 
rest assured she uses PEARLINE 
S 
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Our Improved Method of 


Finishing Floors) 


old or new, for rugs or otherwise, with 


GRIPPIN’S | 

Floor Crack Filler | 
and Finishes 

Sanitary, inexpensive | 

* and simple to apply. A 

* SAMPLE showing how 

¥ (while they last), and de- 

scriptive matter FREE. 

rite now. 
GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 
Dept.4@ Newark, N.Y. 
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12 Dozen Assorted Steel Pens 


Allsizes— 


35c 


. _—_ 
fine, medium 
and stub, Best 
pens made, 
Cannot be du- 


plicated any where — Full gross for 35c —the price you 
usually pay for3doz. Sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 


Offer good for 60 days. 
satisfied. A. W. McCLOY & CO. 


Liberty Avenue 


Money back if you are not 


Printers, Engravers, Stationers and Office Outfitters, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





Greider’s Fine Poultry Catalogue. 
Tells all about pure-bred ltry and illustrates GO 
varieties: Contains fo" beautiful chromos. 
Gives reasonable prices of stock and eggs. Tells how 
to cure diseases, kill lice, make money. Only 10 cts. 

B. H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 


















The Seal and 
The Name 
This is the seal that 


promises goodness and 
wholesomeness in con- 
fectionery of all kinds. 

Necco Sweets is the 
name to remember and 
ask for. 


Asan example try a box of 


OF(Hoerlates 


one of 500 kinds made and 
sold under the seal of Necco 
Sweets. You will also find 
the simpler confections for 
the children among the 
Necco Sweets—for their 
health as well as their pleas- 
ure remember the name — 
look for the seal. At all 
dealers who sell high-grade 

goods, NEW ENGLAND 
«CONFECTIONERY 

, COMPANY, 

Sitelcher Bts., 


oston, 
ass. 


Look 
for 
the 

seal 
on 

every 


box 














BUY 


TAX BONDS 


Of schools, cities, villages, county drains, 
etc. Taxes provide means -of payment, 
not dependent upon business for success. 

We own many issues of 5% to 6% bonds, 
denominations $100 to $1,000, and offer 
them at attractive prices. 

Send for our Booklet D, “‘An Argument 
for Tax Bonds.’’ Get our offerings and 
your name on our mailing list. 

References everywhere. Customers in 
thirty states, 


REMOVAL NOTICE 


Our business by its enormous growth demands 
change in location to a more central point. We 
have therefore removed to St. Louis, Missouri, 
and request our patrons to address us as below. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON CO. 
232 Merchants-Laclede Bank Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 




















I make shirts that will fit you, because I make your shirts 
toyour measurements,and guarantee totakethem back if 
they donot satisfy. you. Over 60samples free. Youselect 


3 Shirts to Order for $5, Prepaid 


I have no ready-made shirts, but ainple facilities for 
prompt delivery of high grade custom work. Higher 


priced fabrics, too. ‘rite for samples now. 


CLARENCE E. HEAD, ( Master of Shirtcraft) 5th St., Ithaca, N.Y. 
Payee: % E — 
aA Re ; 


O'CONNOR & KAHLER 
BANKERS 


49 Wall Street, New York 
Telephone 7817-18 Hanover. 


Little Governments 


$30,000 Oxford, N. C., 5% 30-year Bonds. 
15,000 Sheiby, N. C., 5% 30-year Bonds. 
50,000 Bellingham, Wash. , 5% 20-year Bonds. 
10,000 Transylvania, N.C., 6% 20-year Bonds. 
Write for Beoklet P and list of other municipal bonds. 














LAUGHING EYES— 
MATCH-MAKER 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


Winton was leaning back, looking at her, 
steady. I knew almost for certain that I 
was on the right path. So Laughing Eyes 
went right to the point: 

‘“‘Caroline’s sorry about something. 
Caroline says she made a great mistake in 
the flesh and she’s been influencing you to 
change—o-oh! Caroline wants me to go 
away. She wants my medie.’ And then I 
done the regular jerks for changing control 
and put on a platform voice like a woman 
suffrage leader must have, and I says—I 
was Caroline Seaman Bruce now—it was 
risky, but I tried it: 

‘Dear Lavinia,’ says I, ‘many things 
have been made clear to me since I passed 
out. When I made you promise that you 
would never marry, but would devote 
yourself to the cause of woman, I was 
using my earth sense, not my spirit sense. 
The cause of woman will triumph, but 
there are other leaders more fitted. Have 

ou not felt me es to influence you? 

know that you will best serve the cause as 
wife and mother,’ I says. ‘If you feel 
called, follow the call, dear one.’ And then, 
for fear she’d ask embarrassing questions, I 
threw a conniption again, and had Laugh- 
ing Eyes come right back. 

‘Mr. Winton was holding both her hands. 

‘*“Caroline’s gone!’ says Laughing Eyes. 

“Then I put my foot on the push-bell. 
That was the regular signal to Emmie Rose, 
out in the kitchen, that she was to come and 
break up the sitting. Miss Bruce wanted 
to hear more, but Emmie felt my head and 
wrists and said that they were cold, which 
meant the control was passing, and would 
they please leave. 

‘‘A minute afterward, when I was pull- 
ing myself together—I was just limp /— 
Emmie come running in. 

““‘They’re hugging each other in the 
parlor!’ says Emmie. All of a sudden she 
clapped her hands over her mouth. 

‘**My,’ she says, ‘I’ve got to go in there. 
I forgot to collect their two dollars!’ 

‘Emily Maude Rose,’ says I, ‘if you 
disturb them young people now, two dollars 
or no two dollars, I’ll never speak to you 
again as long as I live!’ 

“I didn’t lose nothing by it; and I'll 
say that Lavinia Bruce got no fool for a 
husband. It was about a week later that 
James P. Winton came into the Standard 
Bearer office alone. He didn’t seem to have 
no business there; just wandered around 
and talked about things in general. But 
when he went over and took down Promi- 
nent Leaders of the Woman Movement, the 
professor got an awful turn. Mr. Winton 
put it back on the shelf after a while, and 
when h2 wandered out he said: 

‘**You’d best look into that book before 
you sell it.’ Of course, the professor looked 
as soon as his back was turned. In front 
of the picture of Mrs. Bruce was a letter 
addressed to Laughing Eyes. 

“Inside was a check for fifty dollars, 
drawed to the order of Laughing Eyes, 
or Rosalie Le Grange, and a slip of paper 
that said: ‘Much obliged!’”’ 


YOUNG LORD 
STRANLEIGH 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“‘T understood from your talk over the 
telephone that you had evolved a new 
scheme in which I could be of some assist- 
ance.” 

‘“You do want the cash, don’t you?”’ 

“Frankly, I do. I suppose to a man 
like you, who works purely for love, that 
pag 7 iously, and brough 

sador laug uproariously, and brought 
his fist down on the table. ™ 

‘‘You’re not such a bad fellow if I did 
damn ‘7 up and down the other night. 
Well, 1 had a plan yesterday, but things 
happened this morning that make it un- 
necessary. Of course, when { say I’ve got 
a better man than Lord Stranleigh, I’m 
bluffing. Stranleigh’s name would draw 
more money out of the British public’s 

ockets than anybody I know, short of the 
King. Of course, the other night I was fear- 
fully disappointed. You led me to believe 
that Mackeller could. do the trick.” 

“So he could, but I told you I didn’t 
know whether he would or not, and—it 
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Have Your Clothes Made to Order! | 











GOOD CLOTHES 
Fp) ARE \@&} 
./ ALWAYS \ 
\MADE TO} 


ag 


eee 


; : } 


THERE IS A MODERN WAY 


Every man who desires to dress well believes in having his clothes made to order 
but many are deterred, on account of the a prices and lack of skill of the local tailor. 
You overcome these objections entirely by having your clothes made to order through 


Strauss Brothers’ 
National Tailoring Service 


which brings to you, wherever you may be, the identical style, fit and service that you 
would obtain were you to visit in person the most exclusive metropolitan tailor, but 
the cost is at least a third less. 

Ina great structure in Chicago we have an organization equivalent in by ery f to hundreds of 
individual tailor shops.. Our great force of master designers and tailors, being kept busy continually 
on orders from all parts of the country, and using immense quantities of materials, enables us to 
create a big saving. 


We thus can afford to make perfect fitting guaranteed Suits 
and Overcoats to your individual order for $20.00 to $40.00 


So-called ‘fine’? ready made clothing, no matter how high in price, is not to be 
compared with our superior product. 
¢ ° e Our line of over 400 fine Spring woolens and latest semi- 
How to Order Our Tailoring ¢ life size fashion figures are on display witha prominent 
merchant in nearly every city and town. You make your selection, and our = er skillfully takes 
age measurements and in less time than your local tailor would take, your made-to-order suit will 
e delivered to you. 


We take orders through a dealer only. If you cannot locate him in your town, write us. 


Free on request. New 
Spring and Summer Fash- 
ion magazine No. 9 with 
beautiful art coer in 
colors; very interesting 
and instructive, 


Easter is April 19th. 
Place your order with 
our dealer at once and 
wear new clothes on 
that day. 


trauss Brother 


MASTER. TAILOR 








SMG Monroe &Franklin St. «= Entire Butiding 
f8tablished 43877 














Die in open Y Gets Them All Stamp Collecting Si itavic Soe wil sanse, 
air seeking Has cleaned with Stamp Album, a Collection of 1150 fine foreign 


water 















Stamps, catalogued nearly $12.00, incl. about 300 var. 
from many strange countries like Rhodesia, China, 
Congo, etc. 80 pp. List and $1 Coupons Free. We buy 
C.E. Co., Dept. T, St. Louis, Mo, 


out the worst 
infested ‘‘rat- 
holes."’ Rats 
and mice leave Pp 
B choicest food and 


=< grain for it. Dry, 
Moving West P inceiratesanarings 








clean; never 
leaves a mark. 
Rat cars for shipment of 
household effects to and from Western States. Modern storage 
Bis= Kit warehouses at Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle. Address 
az TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 
All Druggists—15cts.abox. | 215P Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 29 P Broadway, New York 
If yours hasn't it, send us 25 cents for 
one box or 60 cents for three boxes, 
express prepaid. 

Also ask your druggist 
for Yankee Roach Powder 
or send us 25 cts. ; we'll mail 
directto you. ‘* Never fails.’’ 
The Rat Biscuit Co., 
10 N. Limestone St. 
Springfield, O. 
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All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 
rivilege of examination. Write for Cat D. 
typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake 8t., 



















MEILINK’S HOME SAFE 


A perfect safe and made for the home (or small office). Just as fire-proof as 
a big safe, in fact, lined with a much better filling — our Cement Asbestos 
filling — which enables us to guarantee what no other safe (large or small) 
can, viz.: Against the common difficulties of interior dampness, rusted 
bolt-work and swollen walls. Double steel walled and fitted with 
the very highest grade combination lock (all brass). Sold for 


and F e P f Documents 
$8 ty Fire Proof sive 
SAFE FROM FIRE AND THIEVES 
Elegantly finished, adapted for any room; 30,000 in use; 
cheaper protection than fire insurance. 7 
Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue — 50 Pages 
showing entire new line 21 different styles House, Office and Wall Safes. 


MEILINK MANUFACTURING CO., 103 Jackson Street, TOLEDO, OHIO 














OUR BUILDING 


BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% |NTEREST 


The Board of Directors, Executive Committee, and Advisory Board of this bank 
are composed of over sixty men of unquestioned integrity and financial standing, 
whose ripe experience and wise judgment have made it what it is today—a safe 


place forsavings. Send for free booklet ‘‘ M,” explaining our system of Banking by Mail. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND. OHIO 6/ THE CITY OF BANKS 
ad ee ed /2 MILLION DOLLARS. 




















“The ERICKSON Patent Slip Socket Leg” 


is built by a man who is wearing an artificial limb 
and who knows from experience what you nee 
comfort, Send this information and you will get 
our large catalog, illustrated in colors. 








Name. 





Amp. above or below nee? OES aed Length of stump?. oveses 
Will purchase next limb about.....0:5-.....+-1--. BLE. Erickson Artificial Limb Co.,55 Washington Ave, No,, Minneapolis, Mina. 
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e 
Expensive 
| Carter White Lead 
; Does Not Crack, Scale 


or Check Le al 


The kind of paint that costs less per 
allon, but cracks and scales, not only 
allows your property to deteriorate, but 
costs fully as much to remove as it did 


to put on. ; 

‘arter White Lead’ costs a little more 
to buy than ordinary leads, but is most 
valuable—most economical in use—because 


, CARTER : 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


wears better—keeps Orighter. Its supe- 
rior whiteness makes strongest tints. 

Carter White Lead paint really protects 
property, forms a perfect elastic film which 
expands and contracts with surface cov- 
ered. Carter does not crack or scale like 
ordinary paints, but wears down gradu- 
ally, leaving a smooth surfacefor repainting, 
saving expensive burning and scraping. 

Ordinary paint is a mere purchase, Carter 
White Lead —any color, applied by a re- 
liable painter—is an investment. 

Sold by all good dealers. 

Our beautiful booklet, ‘‘ Pure Paint,’’ sent free, 
with a set of modern color schemes, should be 
read by every house owner. It tells how to 
avoid adulterated paints and be sure of the best. 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 
W. P. Station 10, Chicago 
Factories: Chicago— Omaha 






To Be Sure It’s Pure 
Look for GARTER on the Keg 


Re 


“Save-THE-Horse’ SpavinCures 








Washington, O., January 3, 1908.— Bem using your ‘* Save- 
The-Horse "’ on my horse Dan for shoulder lameness he was too 
lame to use. I started him on mail route every day since, and, 
for a fact, after applying the second dose he hasn't taken a dozen 
lame steps. A. S. BRUBAKER. 
211 Sand Beach Ave., Bad Axe, Mich., January 15, 1908. 

If you ever want a recommend use me. I sent for a bottle some 
time ago for a valuable mare with a bog spavin. I applied ‘‘ Save- 
The-Horse"' twice, and have driven her every day and no one could 
tell she had such trouble. Everyone here said I would never be 
able to use her again, she was so bad, but now as frisky as a colt. 
My neighbor is using ‘* Save-The-Horse’’ on my recommend and it 
is doing the business. W. H. COOPER, D.D.S. 
5 i) a bottle, with legu: written guarantee or contract. Send 

eV¥ for copy, booklet and letters from business men and 
trainers on every kina uf case. Permanently cures 2. 
: , Ringbone (except low), Curb, Splint, 

Capped Hock, Windpuff, Shoe Boil, Injured Tendons and 
. Noscar or loss of hair. Horse works as usual. Dealers 


™U BRIE 


Marine Motors 
Use KEROSENE as 
well as GASOLENE 
with equally . 

ponies aul 












Our new 
generator 
valve is 
different 
from ordi- 
nary. Forces 
the mixture 
directly into 
any not 
through base. 
This vaporizes 
perfectly Kero-~ 
sene or Gaso- 
lene — valuable 
to you. Saves 
money. Write 
for prices and 
Catalog today. 


































8t., Detroit, Mich. 


BIGGER POULTRY PROFITS 


Our new 128-page Poultry Book teaches 
rienced and gives the expert 
on valuable hints. Tells why 
»? Incubators 
Successful” Irbeten,, 
are best. Offers 14 varieties of fine birds 
peeks at low prices. Catalogue free. 


on roper Care of Chicks, 
Geese and Turkeys,’* 10 cents. 
1 year 10 cents. 
Tacubator Co., 548 Second St., Des Moines, Ia. | 




















A@ POULTRY PAYS S823": 


“Poultry for 
Pleasureand 
Profit.” tells how. It shows 35 best paying varieties. 
Mailed for 10 cents. Circular free. Write at once. 
DELAVAN POULTRY FARM, 
F. E. R. Goetz, Mgr., Box 69, Delavan, Wis. 








turned out he wouldn’t. It isn’t business to 
tell you that I’m up a tree, butIam. That 
information will make you inclined to drive 
a hard bargain, but I give you fair warn- 
ing, I can get the money by going to Lord 
Stranleigh.”’ - 
‘‘Then why the deuce don’t you go?” 
‘‘That’s my business. I don’t want to 
o. I’d rather loot it out of you, and then 
’d have no qualms of conscience. I may 
also add that I could probably get the 
money by asking Mackeller. In spite of his 
brusqueness the other night he knows that 
I put him on the way to fortune. He’d be 
beast enough to say that he gave me the 
money and didn’t loan it, but I’d be sure 
to get the coin. I’m certain of that, so you 
see, although I’m up a tree, there are two 
methods by which I can get to the ground 
again.” 

‘‘How much money do you want?” 

“If the job you have got is an important 
one, I want ten thousand pounds.”’ 

Isador put his thumbs in the armholes 
of his waistcoat, arched his brow, rounded 
his-mouth, and gave utterance to a long 
whistle. Then he said: 

‘‘Ten thousand pounds are not picked 
up in the gutter, my boy.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Hazel, 
looking fixedly at him. 

“‘Now, what do you mean by that re- 
mark?” roared Isador, again bringing his 
fist down on the table, but this time in 
anger. 

**Perhaps I should have said I am willing 
to go into the gutter for it if the money is 
there. Does that satisfy you?” 

The financier scowled at him for a few 
moments, then he said, in his usual tone of 
voice: 

‘If you will do what I ask of you I will 
give you ten thousand pounds.” 

‘ ‘Is it anything they can put me in jail 
or?” 

“Certainly not.” 

*‘Then I’ll do it. Spin it out.” 

‘‘Right you are. ow, I’ve spent the 
two days since I saw you petting informa- 
tion about your friend rd Stranleigh, 
and have learned a number of things that 
probably you don’t know. For instance, 
are you aware that his yacht has been dry- 
docked, and won’t be out for a month yet?”’ 

‘What, in the middle of summer? No, I 
didn’t know that.” 

‘“Yes, he went to America on the Adri- 
atic. He would have taken his own yacht 
if it had been in commission. He’s having 
new turbine engines put in.”’ 

‘‘Really; that’s very interesting, but 
what has it to do with the rubber com- 
a, «ll 

‘‘Do you knowthat the King of Spain has 
invited Lord Stranleigh to Cadiz to see the 
naval review there on the twenty-fifth, 
twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh of this 
month?” 

‘‘No, I didn’t know that.” 

‘Then, of course, you don’t know that 
Lord Stranleigh is going overland, and that 
he detests railway travel when he can get 
to his destination in something that floats.” 

‘‘Well, go on.” 

“‘T have in my possession, through the 
kindness of the Spanish Consul, an invita- 
tion to that review made out in the name 
of the Honorable John Hazel.” 

‘‘The deuce you have!” 

John Hazel was beginning to feel the 
slush of the gutter round his feet. 

‘Go on,” he said. 

“‘T have chartered a yacht at Southamp- 
ton—The Lady of the Lake. The Lady of 
the Lake is large and very comfortable, but 
her engines are old-fashioned, put in before 
the days turbines were thought of. It will 
take you very nearly a week to make the 
voyage from Southampton to Cadiz.’ 

2h, I’m going there on the yacht, 
am [?” 

“As you choose. The yacht will be well 
found: the captain is a careful man who 
will not exceed the speed limit, even if 
the yacht were capable of doing so. There 
are no police traps between here and Cadiz, 
so you needn’t fear the prison you spoke 
of. You will find plenty of champagne in 
the lockers, and the best of cigars in the 
cupboard of the sideboard: ample provi- 
sions” —here Isador leaned across the 
table, glaring at his uneasy guest —‘‘and I 
shall put aboard a French chef as good as 
the one Lord Stranleigh keeps; so good 
that your titled friend will never miss the 
cook he leaves in Stranleigh House.” 

‘I see,”-murmured John Hazel. ‘‘Lord 
Stranleigh is to be my guest, then?” 

‘*Yes; you'll save him a railway journey, 
and as he delights in the sea he won’t 
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NTIL Amatite was put on the 


| market a few years ago, prac- 
| §6tically everybody who used ready 
| roofings had to paint them regularly. 











Some of the roofings required a 
coat every year; others every two 
or three years. 





In all cases a good deal of expense 
and trouble were involved. 

The popularity of Amatite is 
largely owing to the fact that its use 
does away with all such trouble and 
expense. This is due to its veal 
mineral surface which is far more 
durable than any paint made. It 
is not affected by weather and will 
last indefinitely. 
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MINERAL SURFACED 
NEEDS NO PAINTING 


All that is necessary after laying 
an Amatite roof is to leave it alone. 
Leaks and dissatisfaction are ieft 
behind. 

Every practical man will doubly 
appreciate the ‘‘no-paint’’ idea 
when we add to that statement 
the fact that Amatite is lower in 
price than most of the ‘‘ paint-me- 
every-two-years-or-leak’’ roofings. 

In addition, Amatite with its 
smooth lap edge, is easy to lay, 
and the necessary nails and liquid 
cement for laps are supplied free, 
packed conveniently in each roll. 

Can any reasonable man ask 
more ! 





Write to nearest office to-day. 





A Sample Free. 


Skating Rink, Lockport, N. Y. 





Barrett Manufacturing Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Cleveland 
Boston St. Louis New Orleans 


Allegheny 


Illustrations at top, from left to right, show: Chas. Johnson’s Residence, 


Atlantic City, East Machias Lumber Co., East Machias, Me., Walton 
All covered with Amatite. 





Cincinnati Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
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This is the 10lst copy made with the CARNATION Standard 


Weight Brand. 


This is the 10lst copy made with the CAR- 


























= One Hundred and One r 
made } clean, clear cut, readable carbons, It is.a perfect non-filling and ist 
all from one sheet of Carnation  puncture-proof ribbon —made from 
Standard Weight Brand. Wecould imported nainsook — extra long fibre 
the have made many more—but 101 is of finest texture ht 
conclusive proof of Carnation It writes over 3,000 letters —is as 
superiority. good at either end 
Bran NVhen you consid- as anywhere. ON 
er the ordinary car- We manufacture 

bon produces barely Carnation Carbon a 
Stan 50 copies, it is easy and Ribbons our- with 
to figure why Car- selves. A special 
nation Carbon is exclusive process is 
the twice as good— “‘ThePinkof | What_gives Carna- Olst 
half the cost. Perfection.” | tion Carbon so long 
There is a valu- a life—and renders 
COpy | able point here for it positively non- 
the stenographer, the buyer of of- smut. Your dealer has Carnation 
fice supplies and the man who pays Carbon Paper and Typewriter Rib- 
This ] the bills. bons. If he hasn’t, write us and we [dard 
Carnation Typewriter Ribbon is will see you are supplied. We have 
another ‘“‘ member of the family” in- a valuable little bowk free to any- 
Weigh dispensable, to good office system. one who writes. Address — CAR= 
MILLER-BRYANT-PIERCE COMPANY 
NATIG Main Office and Factory, Dept. Q, AURORA, ILL. y 
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It Does Not Pay to Dip and Drip. 


AN AUTOMATIC SELF-FILLING 


MODERN FOUNTAIN PEN 


is cleanly—labor- saving 


fills itself instantly anywhere 
For Sale by all Modern Dealers — Prices $2.50 and up. 
Modern Pen Co.,22 Thames St.,N.Y. J 





























































If it’s merely a ques- 
tion of what you can 
“set along with,” 
use an ordinary paper 
for your business sta- 
tionery. 

If, however, you 
are seeking to turn 
expense into invest- 
ment, use 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for the Water Mark" 


The added influ- 
ence given your mes- 
sages by the clean, 
crisp sheets will wipe 
out the expense item 
and leave a balance 
on the other side. 


A little journey into the workings of your 
own mind will strengthen our argument. 
To help, ask us for a specimen book of the 
paper showing letterheads and other business 
forms, printed, lithographed and engraved 
on the white and fourteen colors of Otp 
Hampsuire Bonp, It’s 

worth having. 


Hampshire 
Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world . 
making bond paper exclusively. 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 











CHOCOEATE 


BVDS 


Little foil wrapped forms 
of solid chocolate, deli- 
cious] yflavored 
and possessing 
that smooth 
melting quality 
to be found 
only in the very 
uighest class. But 
if you cannot find 
the Buds on sale,we 
will mail you aha//f- 
pound box. for 60 
cents or one pound 
for a dollar. 


7. M. Reg. in U.S. Pat. Of. 


A sample box for your dealer’s name and 30 cents in stamps, 
if you prefer; but ovdy one box to the same address. 


H. 0. Wilbur & Sons, 222 Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROSSMAN LAWN FENCE 
(STEEL and IRON) 
combines the strength of a stone 
wall with the beauty of a hedge. More 
durable than wrought iron and erected 
at medium cost. Ask for Catalogue A. 
Sleeth-Brook & Seaman Co. 
253 Broadway, New York City. 
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mind the voyage being a day or two longer 
than would be ee case with a faster 
vessel.”’ 

“No, he wouldn’t mind that. Is any- 
thing else e me?” 


xpected ? 

‘Nothing else, Mr. Hazel, except that I 
should like you to see personally to the 
provisioning of the yacht, so that every- 
thing will be to-your satisfaction, and, as in 
this house, if there’s anything 
all you have to do is to ring for it. 
course, when I say 'y, I mean only 
~~ apt take the a to look over 
the list of her equipment, and anything you 
suggest will be added.” 

e Honorable John Hazel poured him- 
self out a full glass of champagne and 
drank it. 

“IT suppose I can put into any conve- 
nient port, so that Lord Stranleigh may 
telegraph to London, or receive letters 
while we are en route? The Lady of the 
Lake is a slow boat, you say.” 

“After The Lady of the Lake leaves 
Southampton, Mr. Hazel, her next port 
of call will be Cadiz. That is part of our 
contract.” 

“Then Lord Stranleigh will be one week 
away from England, during which time 
he can communicate with nobody, and 
nobody can communicate with him?” 

‘*Precisely.”’ 

“‘And what devilment will you be up to 
meanwhile? How do you intend to use 
the interval, if you are willing to pay ten 
thousand pounds for it?” 

Mr. Isaaestein waved his hand back and 
forward in the air before his face. 

‘‘That has nothing to do with you, Mr. 
John Hazel. What you asked for was a 
job that had no risk and no police traps. 

here it is: take it or leave it, and the 
a pec is ten thousand pounds.” 

‘Will you pay the money to me to- 
morrow?” 

“No, I won’t.” 

ee I did this, and attempted to 
collect for it. How would you advise me 
to set about the collection?” 

‘‘You don’t need to set about it. The 
moment you have done the trick I’ll pay 
the money.” 

‘*You expect me, then, to trust you?” 

Isador shrugged his shoulders, and 
raised his eyebrows, but seemed in no way 
offended at the implied lack of confidence. 

‘‘Somebody must trust somebody in 
transactions of this kind,” he said. ‘‘ You 
will get the ten thousand pounds if you do 
the job. If you don’t, you won’t.” 

‘‘But suppose Stranleigh is invited by 
somebody else?” 

“‘That’s easily found out. It’s to- 
morrow now,” said the magnate, looking 
at his watch. ‘‘It’s close on two o’clock. 
We’ve been gassing here for more than an 
hour, and yet have come to no conclusion.”’ 
’ ‘Good Heavens, it isn’t as lateasthat? I 
promised Lord Stranleigh I’d return to the 
Corinthian Club. He’s waiting there for 
me now. Where’s your telephone?” 

‘‘Be careful what you say to him,’ 
cautioned Isaacstein. 

‘All right, all right,” replied Hazel, with 
a gesture of impatience. ‘‘I know how 
to talk to Stranleigh.” 

A servant conducted him to the tele- 
phone, rang up the club, got his lordship, 
and handed the receiver to Hazel. 

‘‘That you, Stranleigh?”’ 

“Yes. Fine time of night this to ring 
aman up! I thought you were returning 
right away to the club?” 

‘TI thought so, too, but I’ve got an im- 
portant business conference on that may 
result rather to my own advantage.” 

He heard Stranleigh laughing, and that 
irritated him, but with the financier’s 
warning still ringing in his ears, he took 
care not to show his resentment. 


‘‘By the way, Stranleigh, if this deal 
in. funds, and I 


comes off I’ll be 
take a little trip down to Spain.” 

‘‘O-ho, are you invited to the naval 
demonstration at Cadiz?” 

‘“Yes. Are you going?” 

“‘T think so.” 

‘Well, Stranleigh, why not take your 
yacht, and let us both go together?” 

“‘Sorry, old chap, but the yacht is out of 
commission; won’t be ready for a month 
or more yet. Good-night. It’s nearly two 
o’clock, and I must be toddling off home.” 

Lord Stranleigh left the club shortly 
after, and was followed, as we have seen, 
by the man with the awesome face. 

As Hazel returned from the telephone a 
servant met him in the hall and conducted 
him to an Oriental divan, where he found 


want to 


ou want, : 
Of . pak You didn’t tell him too much or too 
i 


Isaacstein lolling back among the cushions, 
— a fat cigar, with a small table and 
a cup of coffee before him. 

Hazel repeated the conversation that 
had taken place between him and Stran- 
leigh over the telephone. The financier 
nodded approval. 

‘‘Now, if you carry it all off like that,” 
he said, ‘‘you’ll have ten thousand pounds 
in your bank account before many days are 


ttle, and you paved the way for your invi- 
tation on board The Lady of the Lake. 
That was a very good move, your asking 
him to take his yacht to Cadiz—a very 
good move, indeed. Now I think we’ve 


_ got everything settled.” 


“Begging your pardon, we haven’t. We 
haven’t even begun to settle it.” 

“‘Oh, haven’t we?” 

“No. I’ve got to be told exactly what 
ou are going to do when I have kidnaped 
tranleigh. hat are you going to do in 

London?” 

‘Don’t talk like a fool, Hazel. You’re 
not kidnaping Stranleigh. You're invit- 
ing him to take a voyage on the yacht 
that has been lent you. He accepts of 
his own free will, or he refuses, as the case 
may be. It’s a perfectly legitimate and 
friendly transaction. Have you got Lord 
Stranleigh’s letters to you in your pocket?” 


‘‘Hand them over to me. I want to read 
them; and, while I am doing so, you make 
up your mind whether you want to know 
i affairs as well as your own. You’re 
taking no risk. I’m the man that runs into 
whatever danger there may be, and, if you 
take my advice, you’d better not know 
what’s to be done, then you can say with 
that clear conscience of yours, if anything 
goes wrong afterward, that you knew noth- 
ing about it.” 

azel handed to him a packet of letters. 
Isaacstein slipped off the rubber band and, 
one by one, perused them carefully. Hazel 
smoked his cigar, and ‘narrowly watched 
his host. When the latter had finished his 
reading he put the rubber band on the 
packet again and said: 

““You must let me have these letters.” 

““Oh, I don’t know about that.” 

‘“‘T do. You give me these letters in re- 
turn for the money I’ve advanced. That 
leaves us square.” 

“Very well; they’re of no use to me. 
I’ve thought over the situation, as you 
advised, and I’m determined to know 
exactly what you are going to do.” 

Isador shrugged his shoulders, placed 
the letters in an inside pocket, and said 
carelessly : 

‘‘T have not the least objection to telli 
you. You think, I suppose, that I inten 
to break into Lord Stranleigh’s treasury 


. while he’s away?”’ 


‘‘T know you’re up to some devilment, 
and I’m determined to find out just how 
deep that devilment is.’’ 

“‘T suppose,” returned the financier, 
“‘that if it’s deep enough you can go to 
Lord Stranleigh and sell me out. You can 
get more from him than I’ve offered you.” 

“There is this in the way of your amiable 
suggestion, Mr. Isaacstein: If I did go to 
Lord amor he’d merely laugh at me. 
He does not believe I am shrewd enough 
either to save him or to help myself. No, 
Stranleigh wouldn’t pay ten thousand 
pounds for anything I could do for him, so 
you see you are quite safe. I will not waste 
time in protesting that I would not sell you 
out, because I am practically selling out 
Stranleigh, but I am showing you, what is 
much more to the point, that if I attempted 
to sell you out there are no buyers. Now 
are you satisfied?” ' 

‘Yes; that’s the way I like to hear a 
man talk. That’s business. On my part I 
give you my word that Lord Stranleigh 
will. not be injured in the least. What I 
intend to do is this, and, if you help me to 
—- it out, your recompense will not stop 
at the ten thousand pounds, be assured of 
that, for there is a lot of money in my plan.” 

Hazel’s eyes glittered. 

‘*Let’s hear about it,”’ he said. 

‘“‘The moment you’ve got Lord Stran- 
leigh out at sea the prospectus of the 
Honduras Central Rubber Company will be 
offered to the public. Capital one million 

ounds ; chairman of the board of directors, 
toa Stranleigh of Wychwood.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
Editor's Note — This is the first part of the fourth 


of a series of stories of Young Lord Stranleigh, by 
Mr. Barr. 
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Check This List, Please 


Are youa 


V Breeder of stock 
V Poultry Raiser 
V Florist \ 
V Gardener or Park Superintendem 
V Nurseryman 
V Tobacco Planter or Packer 
V Cigar Manufacturer 
Or have you 


V Buildings to coat with water paint ; 
whitewash, ¢ 
to keep 


a 


VY A town or country place 
beautiful and clean? 
If so, let us send particy, 
lars about the Dayton Sprayes 
and Whitewashers, Styles 
from $1.00 (hand) to $150.09 
(horse power). } 
1] 


sé Climax ” $10.50 
With Agitetor and Bui, 
$13.55 


“ Progress” 
12 gals., $21.00 
20 gais., $30.00 


Quotations 
include hose, 
nozzles, etc. 


Catalog on application. 


Dayton Supply Co. 
Dept. L, Dayton, Ohio 




















one just 
shoulders with the thumbs on the shoulder blades and 
press in. Notice how quickly it straightens the figure. 


Gamble’s Improved Shoulder Brac 


is made with non-rustable steels that press im upon the 
shoulder blades exactly as the thumbs do, and it is the 
only brace that actually makes and keeps the 
straight and at the same time allows all ble 

—such materials as elastic, webbing, etc., com- 
form to the figure and will not give ired support. 
The Gamble is a perfect shoulder brace and an excellent 
suspender. Has stood the test for 14 years. 

Your dealer will sell you a Gamble Brace and guarantee 
satisfaction, He will refund the purchase price in full 
should you care to return the brace after wearing it one week. 
Or, we will fill your order direct, under same guarantee. 
Prices—for men and women, $1.25; for boys and misses, 
$1.00 prepaid. Sfecial springs for extreme cases, Ht 
extra. Give snug (not tight) chest measure over 


The Gamble Shoulder Brace Co., 1071 Millard Ave., Chicaga, I 


LLASS PINS s20::: 


For Society or Lodge—College or School 
Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. 
Read this offer. Either of the two styles here 
enameled in one or two colors and showing any letters 
or numerals, but not more than shown in 














FREE— our new and 
handsomely illustrated. catalog—shows new 
styles in gold and silver. Sa’ guar- 
anteed. Celluloid Buttons and Ribbon Badges 
at right prices. Special designs and estimates free. 
Bastian Bros. Ce., 13 South Avenue, Rochester, §.Y. 








We Supply the U.S. 
p oe «2 there 


*') PricesCut in 
Y thi son. Our large 
Lamond 80-page = in- 
t ent cai 
; FREE. Write to-day. 


The Rudoiph Wurlitzer Ce. 
8 172 E. 4th Street, Cincinnati; 
326 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IL 
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Coffee can be made a clear, 
delicious, healthful beverage if 
prepared in the 


anning- 
owman 


**METEOR” 
Coffee Percolator 


’s boiling the grounds that spoils Coffee. The 
Ee bowen method filters the water 
through the Coffee, extracting the flavor and 
lea the tannic acid and bitter grounds 
tend Saves One Third because it extracts 
all the good of the Coffee. 

At leading dealers, in the Urn 

Style withaleohol burner = von = 
se on gas stove for 

Ln stro for O0 styles and sizes. 

Write for descriptive 
booklet “ C 22.” 

MANNING-BOWMAN & CO., 





























Buy Your Own Cloth 


pire eres rms ee 
‘s wear. Brown, Olive, ake, 


Drab, Tan and other ultra-fashion- 
colorings. 


vs am aes ouster. you on ge tet one ell, 
variety of fabrics, nor the opportunity to follow the 
nging new designs and shades, 
Any tailor will be glad to make up your own cloth 
for $12 and upward. 
Buy of the millman, save 20 per cent., get a tre- 
mendous choice of the “smartest” designs (imported 
and domestic) and obtain the very paltern aoe want 
ds, very color you want it. 
Send TO-DAY for free cloth , mentioning 
whether for Sack Suit, Coe cloth samples oe tae 
Vesting, ing or Ov ting, and if light 





JAMES McCRACKEN 
27 E. 21st Street NEW YORK 








Let the Baby Have It 


iness demand 5 
riole Go- Basket 
e same time a Go-Cart 
Carriage, High-Chair, Jumper and 
Bassinet. Change from one to the 
other in 3 seconds without ever re- 
moving the child. May be taken 
on arm or lap—wheels out of 
sight —can’t soil clothes. Sent to 
you on approval. Send in your 
name this day for interesting Free 
Booklet that tells how with the 


1s» Oriole Go-Basket 


you can easily take your baby anywhere 
—in crowded stores, elevators, street 
cars, cafés, etc. Booklet explains and 
illustrates everything and tells you what 
Satisfied mothers say about Oriole Go- 
Baskets. Send your name right now to 


(THE WITHROW MPG. CO., 243 Walnut St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Your Baby’s health, comfort and ha 
the use of the handy, attractive 
which is at one and th 











*““DAEMO” DRAWER-SUPPORTERS 
Size 4x % in. Snap on or off instantly. Can’t un- 


fasten, can’t rust. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. Money 
refunded if returned in 10days. 2 nickel plated 20e., 
berdashers, or, postpaid, 


on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 
D. 8. CLAMP 00., Met. Bidg., New York City. 


2 gold plated 30c. At hal 
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Sense and Nonsense 


An Easter Greeting 


I saidt to Schmit dishtinct andt slow, ‘‘You pay dot feefty cent 
I lent to you a veek ago—dis iss de endt of Lent.’’ 


Bryan on Advertising 


T IS the lot of the wise man to be asked 
fool questions. In fact, the asking is 
an acknowledgment of the wisdom of the 
man of whom the inquiry ismade. Nobody 
ever asks a fool question of a fool, for a fool 
answers a fool according to his folly, and 
there is no question whereto the asker so 
honestly wants a wise answer as a fool 


so, the man who asked 
William Jennings Bryan whether he really 
believed in advertising paid Mr. Bryan a 
compliment. It happened in Reading, 
Pennsylvania, this winter, and the modern 
Commoner indeed showed that he was a 
wise man by the reply he made. It was: 
‘The fellow who tries to attract business 
without advertising is liké the fellow who 
throws his sweetheart a silent kiss in the 
dark. He knows what he is doing—but 
nobody else does.” 


Gathering the Grasshopper Crop 


N%&. far from our mining camp on the 
North Fork of the American River, 
thirty miles from Sacramento, in my early 
days in California, was a large family of 
the Digger Indians. Passing over the 
divide one day in the fall, about the year 
1851, I saw the whole family of natives— 
men, women and children—armed with 
brush, driving grasshoppers to a central 
point in an oak opening or small prairie, 
about four or five acres in extent. This 
little ae pn was covered with a heavy 
growth of sun-cured hay a foot high. 

As they approached the centre of the 
tract I noticed a place in the centre where 
the hay had been cleared off. As I followed 
up the re line of Diggers I saw 
three or four holes in the ground into which 
they were driving and forcing the ee. 
When all that had not escaped by flying 
over the heads of the drivers were thus 
corralled, the holes were plugged up with 
balls of wet clay, and, when the funnel- 
shaped tops had been filled to ag 4 the 
winter rains from running into the holes, 
the ac returned to its wigwams. 

The holes into which they had driven the 
grasshoppers were made in the summer 
when the ground was dry and hard. The 
holes were the shape of jugs sunk into the 
ground a féw inches below the surface, the 
sloping tops thus forming a funnel. 

hey were dug with a short stick or a 
iece of iron to the length of the arm—the 
ole just large enough to admit the arm at 

the top, but bulged out below like a jug. 
After the holes were made the proper 
shape, some of the clay—wet for the pur- 
pose—was rubbed over the inside, thus 
rendering them comparatively smooth and 
tight. Very few of the hoppers escape 
these annual round-ups, particularly as 
they are so big and fat from feeding on the 
sweet juices of the sun-cured that 
they are very large, clumsy and stupid. 


They were left in the jugs until winter, 
by which time they had turned to a clear 
yellow oil, not unlike olive oil. This oil 
was used to mix with the ground acorns 
and berries, gathered by the squaws and 
papeome in great quantities every fall. 

ud og Pec ye the depth of the holes made 
in the hard granite rocks where the grind- 
ing of acorns was done, this must have been 
going on for hundreds of years. There was 
certainly nothing repulsive in the looks of 
the oil. My curiosity never led me to go 
so far as to taste it. 


Love Shall Find Its Own 


Faint not, O heart that calls for heart 
Through all the dreary days. 

Lag not, O feet that tread apart 
From other wished-for ways. 


There ne’er was nook that could immure 
Beyond HIS seeking eye ; 

There ne'er was furrow so obscure 
That SHE shall pass it by! 


The city’s thousands move and shift 
’Midst crowded mart and street — 

A twain, unconscious, onward drift 
Until, behold, they meet ! 


Faint not, O ye who daily spin, 
But weave the woof alone; 
For every heart has heart akin, 
And love shall find its own. 
—Edwin L. Sabin. 


A La Mode 


ID you ever notice that the only trouble 

about good stories is that you don’t 
think of them when they’re most apropos? 
There’s a reason for which Mr. William 
James, the page, has duly ac- 
counted, and which his brother, Hen 
James, the novelist, has duly exemplified. 

But who can tell why it is that the very 
best stories are not only not recallable, 
but are actually not in existence at the 
time they ought to be. This one, for 
instance, should have been told ten years 
ago, when women rode bicycles, but, as a 
matter of fact, it was only fabricated in 
1908, and its author is Herbert L. Bridge- 
man, of the Peary Arctic Club. 

Mr. Bridgeman says that, in those pre- 
historic times when maiden ladies wore 
bloomers and rode ‘‘bikes,’”’ one such so 
riding and decidedly so costumed was 
scudding along a country road near Ware- 
ham, Massachusetts, for which town, in- 
deed, she was seeking, when she drew up 
before an astonished farmer. 

‘‘My man,” said she, ‘‘is this the way to 
Wareham?” 

The farmer looked her over very care- 
fully. Then he removed a straw from his 
mouth and answered : 

“I dunno, Miss. But you kin see fer 
yerself thet’s the way J wear ’em.” 





Looks 
Like a 

; Fountain 
os Pen 


This razor is absolutely new—a rev- 
olution in safety razors. The most con- 
venient, the most scientific, the 
most easily cleaned, and easily 
the cleanest-shaving safety 
razor ever made. Weighs two 
ounces, looks like an expen- 
sive fountain pen and carried 
conveniently in the vest pocket. 


The Arnold 


Fountain 


Safety Razor 


Makes shaving a delight — 
quicker, easier, more convenient 
and cleaner. Shaves clean in 
the ‘‘corners”’ of your face, as 
the ordinary, square safety can- 
not. Shaves with the proper, 
long, slant-stroke of the easy- 
cutting, old blade razor; does 
not pull like the square, ordinary 
safety. More quickly opened 
up and blades more easily re- 
newed than the old-style safety 
razor. Twelve blades of finest 
steel, sharpened by asecret proc- 
ess which makes a perfec! razor 
edge. Each blade good for ten 
to fifteen shaves—a set lasts 
nearlyayear. Ten extra blades 
for 50 cents, 


00 and satisfaction 


Price $5 — guaranteed 


At Hardware Dealers, Druggists, 
Men’s Furnishers, Department Stores, 
etc. If you can’t find it at one of these 
in your town, we will send it direct to 
you, postage paid, upon receipt of price 
and your dealer’s name and address. 


Send for our free booklet 


The Arnold Safety Razor Co.., inc. 
401 Court St., Reading, Pa. 
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Secured by 
Patents of Val ue Patent Experts 
Skilful and conscientious services. Pamphlet free. 


BE. T. & J. F. BRANDENBURG, Washington, D.C. 





Will you accept this 
business book if we 
send it free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. Send 
no money! Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s 
master business men have written ten books 
— 2193 pages—1497 vital business secrets. In 
them is the best of ail that they know about 


— Wholesaling 
— Real Estate 

— Management 
— Organization 
— Man-Training 
— Salesmanship 
— Man-Handling 
— Systematizing 
— Time-Keeping 


— Manufacturing 

— Correspondence 

— Cost-Keeping 

— Position-Getting 

— Business Generalship 
—Competition Fighting 
and hundreds and hun- 
dreds of other vital busi- 
ness subjects 


— Credits 

— Banking 
— Retailing 

— Soliciting 
— Insurance 
— Purchasing 
— Collections 
— Accounting 
— Advertising 


A booklet has been published describing, explaining, picturing 
the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses great and 
small; pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and with rock 
bottom purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and training men; 
pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with advertising, with the market- 
ing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by mail; pages 12 to 
15 with the great problem of securing the highest market price for 
your services—no matter what your line; and the last page tells 
how you may get a complete set — bound in handsome half morocco, 
contents in colors — for less than your daily smoke or shave, almost 
as little as your daily newspaper. 

Will you read the book tf we send it free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon. 


The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
I am just like any other live-minded, red-blooded man of 
business. I keep my eyes and ears and brain open all the year 
around for new ways to make money. If there is any possible ex- 
pedient that will increase my business or salary I want to know it. 
So then, if your sixteen-page booklet offers me such an opportunity, 
send it along. But mind you, I promise nothing, I agree to noth- 
ing, save to read the booklet. After that it is purely up to the 
booklet. ** 26-—320 "* 
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Coupon-=-Blotter 


(A Patented Sales- Plan — universally successful) 


44 You tell your 
business story 
on the Blotter. 
The Coupon 
fetches the reply 
in the form of an 
inquiry or order. 


Simple, isn’t it? 
but mighty clever. 

The Coupon - Blotter 
sells anything that 
can be sold — pianos 
and pistols, stoves 
and soap, bonds and 
bulldogs, houses and 
harnesses, clothes 
and cereals, ink and 
insurance, maga- 
zines and motors, 
anything, bless you, 
ANYTHING! 


Within the last month 800 concerns have clam- 
ored for the Coupon-Blotter sales-plan—wide- 
awake people who reach quickly with both hands 
for any good thing that builds their business. 

The publishers of one of the great magazines, 
who use the Coupon-Blotter in their circulation 
department, say: 

“We have used two lots of Coupon-Blotters. 
We tried the same line of copy in circular form 
and found it only one-half as productive as the 
Coupon- Blotter.” 

The President of the most widely advertised and 
best known Real Estate Company inthe worldsays: 

“In placing with you my third order, permit me 
to say, I have been pacten Be at the low cost and 
high quality of inquiries produced by the Coupon- 

lotter— also by thecash results which are steadily 
accruing. I have never used so ingenious and pro- 
ductive a method for reaching people individually.” 

Write for samples — put it to immediate use— 
count the results. 


COUPON-BLOTTER COMPANY 
439 Fifth Avenue New York 


We arrange sales agencies with advertising people or good 
printers. You should inquire NOW. 
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A Big Proposition 

















Easter Greetings 


New Spring Catalog and Cloth Samples Free. 


THE MOST COMPLETE STYLE BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. 
SU ITS Made to Your 5] 20 
Measure — 
New York City Always Dictates $? 500 
The Fashions for this Country. — 


~END us your name and we'll 
«J send you Free our Handsome 
Instructive Spring Style Book 
illustrated with Clever Ideas for 
Smart Dressers. We will also 
send Samples of Cloth and our 
Self-measurement Outfit for tak- 
ing your own Measurements at 
Home. Our organization is so 
complete that you take absolutely 
No Risk. 


We Guarantee to Please and Fit 
You Perfectly or Refund Your [, 
Money Without any Argument. jf ; 
We've Tailoredfor Well [fF 
Dressed New Yorkers and 
Men Thousands of Miles from 
Broadway, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, for many seasons 
and their continued patronage 
is a positive proof of our Smart 
Styling, expert workmanship ond 
the Individuality we give our 
_ Garments. 
IF YOU HAVE A FAULT 
IN YOUR FIGURE, PLEASE 
MENTION IT AND WE 
WILL HIDE IT FOR YOU. 
Direct to the Gsasuusr Only. 
From Mill to Man is the True way 
to put it. Wesave you at least Two Mid- 
dlemen's Profits. Write to-day for our 
Catalog. We send it Free and postpaid. 
We also y Express Charges to 
any Part of the United States which Means a Big Saving to You. 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS 


C 729 to 731 Broadway, New York City 


The Largest Mail-order Merchant Tailors to Men in the World. 
Est. 17 years. We have no agents or branches. 




















DAL OF HIGHEST AWARD 
Jamestown Exposition 

Add TONE to your Station- 

ery inthe OFFICE, BANK, 

SCHOOL or HOME. by 

using only Washburne’s Pat. 


“0.K.”’ rasteners 


There is genuine pleasure 
in their use as well as Per- 
fect Security. Easily put 
on or taken off with the 


thumb and finger. Can be used repeatedly and 
“they always work."” Made of brass, 3 sizes, 
in brass boxes of 100 fasteners each. 10c 
for sample box of 50, assorted. free. 
THE 0. K. MFG. CO., Dept. F, Syracuse, N.Y. N°IB 













OWN A FACTORY 


Big money making concrete blocks. 
Pettyjohn plants successful everywhere, 
Patented Portable and Collapsible Machine 
is the best, fastest, simplest and cheapest. 
No off-bearing. No cracked or broken 
blocks. Noexpensiveiron pallets. Trade 
rapidly increases. No experience neces- 
sary. We furnish complete instruc- 
tions. Now is the time to start. Write 
for full particulars. 

The Petty john Co., 666 N. 6th St.,Terre Haute, Ind. 





A SENATOR OF 
THE SIXTIES 


(Continued from Page 9) 


I changed the phraseology of the reso- 
lution so that it would read as follows: 

“The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote or hold office shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or 
any State on account of race, color or pre- 
vious condition of servitude.” 

The committee without suggesting a 
change of the language authorized me to 
report the Amendment, and the com- 
mittee also authorized me to report ad- 
versely on the numerous other propositions 
referred to me. 

On January 15, 1869, I reported the 
Amendment to the Senate, and returned 
all other papers and. documents relating to 
the subject, and asked that they be in- 
definitely postponed, which motion was 


granted. 

Senator Thayer, of Nebraska, inquired 
with regard to the report. I asked for its 
reading. The Secretary read the Amend- 
ment as reported as follows: 

“Art. 15. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote and hold office shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or any State on account of race, 
color or previous condition of servitude. 
And Congress shall have power to enforce 
the provisions of this article by appropriate 
legislation.” 

had much difficulty in getting the reso- 
lution taken up for consideration; but 
finally, on January 23, 1869, I succeeded in 
bringing the Amendment before the Senate 
by a vote of 33 to 9. 

The discussion was very lengthy and 
elaborate. Many Senators who were 
anxious to defeat the Amendment labored 
to embarrass its consideration. Charles 
Sumner, of Massachusetts, although vio- 
lently opposed to the Amendment, did not 
place himself on record in antagonism to 
the measure, but continually inspired 
motions for adjournment. Such motions 
were constantly made by Senators who 
would not go on record in any manner 
showing Lar ee to the Amendment. 
My method of thwarting these tactics was 
to Tp them on the record by calling yeas 
and nays. This forced them to vote against 
their own motion to adjourn or lay on the 
table. 

Mr. Sumner would not vote for the 
Amendment and absented himself on its 
final passage. His opposition was not be- 
cause he was opposed to negro suffrage, but 
because he believed the power existed in 
Congress to grant suffrage by direct legis- 
lation, and he was really opposed to the 
Amendment because he rded it as an 
admission that Congress did not already 
possess the power. 

After days and nights of struggle and 
debate the resolution passed by more than 
a two-thirds majority. 

The House a substitute for the 
resolution in language entirely different. 
A Conference Committee was appointed, 
consisting of William M. Stewart, George 
F. Edmunds and Roscoe Conkling, man- 
agers on the part of the Senate, and George 
S. Boutwell, John A. Bingham and John 
A. Logan, managers on the part of the 
House. 

Bingham and Logan were willing to take 
the Senate Amendment with an amend- 
ment striking out the words ‘‘to hold 
office.’”’ I was willing to strike out these 
words, because I thought the right to vote 
carried with it the right to hold office. 
But Mr. Edmunds, one of my colleagues, 
would not consent to the change. Mr. 
Conkling — with me, making the 
majority of the committee, so that the 
Amendment as originally prepared by me 
and reported to the Senate was adopted 
by the Conference Committee with those 
words stricken out. I quote from the 
Congressional Record the report of the 
committee. 

Mr. Stewart submitted the following 
report: 


‘“‘The Committee of Conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses of the 
joint resolution (S. R. No. 8) proposing an 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend, 
and do recommend, to their respective 
Houses as follows: That the House recede 
from their amendments and agree to the 
resolution of the Senate with an amendment 
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Richly nickeled, 3-in. barrel, 22 rim-fire, 32 
center-fire, or 3% in. 38 center-fire cartridge 





if dealer will not supply. 














New York : 99 Chambers St. 
San Francisco: 
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catches to set, no levers to pull. 

Johnson Automatic Safety Revolver never touches the fe 
, pin, and the firing pin zever touches the cartridge until 

trigger is pulled. You can “h he h . 

but until you pull the trigger, there’s “nothing doing. 


ACCIDENTAL DISCHARGE IMPOSSIBLE 
Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver 
$6 


Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent prepaid on receipt of price 
Look for the owl's head on the grip and our name on the barrel, 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS, 147 River St., Fitchburg, Mass, 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St. 
Makersof Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles 


Different from ever: 

volver, and infinitely a 
near-safe imitations because 
feature that makes it Possible 


~ Hammer the Ham 


in perfect safety, is not a » 
device added to the revaluns 
is itself a part of the firing meg 
anism. No buttons to p 
The hammer of an 








yr drop it, kick it, pound 





Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Rey 


Richly nickeled, 3-in. barrel, 32 center. @mm 
fire, or 34% inch 38 center-fire cartridge $7 


Hamburg, Germany : Pickhuben 4 } 
London, England: 13 Cullum St., E, ¢, 
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HEALTH SHOE 


is different from every other shoe made 
— it’s in the sole—the patented, thera- 
peutic cushion inner sole, which provides 
that supremely delightful foot-comfort you 
have longed fcr — no breaking-in required ; 
no more corns, callouses or foot troubles — 
no more tired, aching, burning feet — en- 
dorsed by leading physicians everywhere. 


Combines Beauty and Comfort 


We want to send you our fine booklet — It 
showsall the styles and tells about theunique 
construction of Dr, Jaeger’s Health Shoe, 
and why its wonderful therapeutic properties 
preserve and improve health. We will give 
you the name of your nearest dealer selling 
this shoe. Write forittoday. Address: 
JOHN KELLEY, Inc., ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
Sole Makers of Women's Shoes. 
CHAS. A. EATON CO., BROCKTON, MASS., J 
Sole Makers of Men's Shoes. 











BROKEN-DOWN ARCH OR WEAK INSTEPS 
CAUSE RHEUMATISM, LAMENESS and 
TENDERNESS of the feet, also legs, knees, and 
backache, and possibly deformity. The 


C & H ARCH INSTEP SUPPORT 


will prevent all this. Give size shoe. 






A shadow view showing steel arch 
ro’ leather top. 
50 a pair. Your dealer 
Cc or by mail. 


C & H ARCH SHANK CO., Dept. E, Brockton, Mass. 


$ By .15 


Buys the Best 


INCUBATOR 
ever made 
Freight Prepaid East of Rockies 
Double cases allover; best coppertank; 
nursery, self-regulating. Best l00chick 
hot-water Brooder, $4.35. Both ordered-together, $11.00. 


Satisfaction teed. No machines at any price are better. 
Write for our ik today or send price now and save waiting. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 77, Racine, Wis. 


























CERTIFICATES OF DEPOS! 
Amply secured by first mort- 
gages on improved real estate. 

THE FREE BOOKLET 
tells of them—and of this com- 
pany’s reliability and methods 
of doing business— write for it. [7 


Calvert Mo: & Deposit Co. |: 
1047 Calvert Bhan’ Balticece, Mad. |: 


FOR 10c. in Stamps or Coin 
I will send, as long as they last, one of «* 
my charts showing exercises that will ¢ 
quickly build up shoulders, arms, fore- ¥ 
arms and hands without any apparatus. 
They are beautifully illustrated with 20 
half-tone cuts. Regular price 25 cents. 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
12 Barker Bldg., 110 West 42d Street, N.Y. City 





























SA lumber or saw wood, make lath or 


shingles, or work lumber in any form, you should 
know about our improved 


AMERICAN MILLS 


All sizes Saw Mills, Planers, Edgers, Trim 
Lath Mills, Shingle Mills, etc. Complete line w 
working machinery. Catalogue free. 
AMERICAN SAW MILL MACH’Y CO, 
17 Faith Street, Hackettstown, N.J. 
702 Engineering Bldg., New York City 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid. 





























iful and attract- 

Sizes and Prices | ive pie. pinde 

9 x6 ft. $3.50 phe colors. ~asily 

pt clean and war- 

9x74. 4.00) ranted to wear. 

9x9 ft. 4.50 page - one —_ 

9x10% ft. 5.00 th sides can be 

9x om. 5.50] used. a 3 

one profit. 

9xiSft. 6.50] rerunded if not sat- 

isfactory. 


New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free, 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 917 Bourse Bidg, Philadelphia.| 


Financing enccni 


A practical bok by Francis Coo er, celling how money 
is secured for enterprises. Capitalization, pros 

writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
The only successful work on promotion. End by 
best business men. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre 
paid $4, Send for pamphlet and list of business Saas 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31,229 Broadway,N.V. 


Keep YOUr LIGHT Bills Lint 
= CANTON ™sandesces* LAMPS 


burner. One match lights it. 

wanted everywhere. Catalog free. 
CANTON LIGHT COMPANY 

910 Ninth Street, Canton, Ohio 










































Water Supply 

THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED 

No elevated tank to 

freeze or leak. Tank 

located in cellar. Any 

pressure up to 60 lbs. 

The ideal fire protection. 
Send for Illustrated 

Catalogue ‘‘ L.’’ 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY, 43 South Market Street, Bostas- 


An Education Without Cash 


THE SATURDAY EVENING Post offers a full course, all 
expenses paid, in any college, conservatory or 

school in the country in return for a little work done 
in leisure hours. You select the school — we pay 2 
bills. If you are interested, send a line addressed 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


REDUCED RATES 2, Household 
from Colorado, California, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Bekins Modern 
Warehouses in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, 
BEKINS Household Shipping Co, _ Information 

540 First National Bank Building, Chicas? 
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The 
Gammeter Multigraph 


As an Office Printing Machine 
50% on printers’ charges. 

ad office bas a constant need of printed 
matter for house use. h a Gammeter 
Multigraph you oom pret these things for half 
what a printer would charge, and you can get 
them done immediately without the printers’ 
delays and disappointments. Electrotypes can 
beused on the Multigraph, forms may be “kept 
standing” and used from time to time. A 
direct inking attachment is supplied for straight 
printing purposes. 

As a Multiple Typewriter 

The Gammeter Multigraph typewrites form letters that 
are identical with the work of a regular high grade type- 
writer, It turns out copies faster than any duplicating 
device, and each copy is a perfect ribbon-printed original. 

In the Gammeter Multigraph you pay us for one 
machine that pays you as two—an Office Printing Press 
and a Multiple Typewriter. 

Samples of Multigraph work sent on request. 

The American Multigraph Sales Company 


1820E.40th St.,Cleveland,O. BranchOffizesEverywhere. 
European Selling Agents: The International 
Multigraph Co., 79 Queen St., London, 











MANY BOOKS IN ONE 
WEBSTER’S_ 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


pe zen tnew that the INTERNATIONAL answers 
with authority ALL KINDS of questions in 
The Trades, Arte and ’ y. 
, Etc.? Note Plan of Contents as follows: 
Colored Plates, Flags, State Seals, Etc. 





Brief History the English Language dard 
Suide to Pronunciation........... om 
Scholarly Vocabulary of English ,, 
Dictionary of Fiction.......... an 
Gazetteer of the World...... a 
Biographical Dictionary... 


Scripture Proper Names oq 
Greek and Latin ‘‘ 
English Christian ‘‘ .. 
Foreign Words. ... 
Abbreviations... =~] 









































t= 5,000 Tilustrations. 
25,000 Added Words. 


Should You Not Own Such a Book? 


WEBSTER'S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
Largest of our abridgments. 1116 Pages. 1400 Illusts. 


Write for ‘‘ Dictionary Wrinkles,” and 
) FREE. Mention in your request this magazine - 
and receive a useful set of Colored Maps, pocket size. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 























@® Anderson © 


Electric Time Switch 


AN ACCURATE automatic 
electric switch, operated by 
a clock, for opening and closing 
circuits at grodetersniond times. 
Exceedingly useful in connec- 
tion with electrically lighted 
show windows or electric signs. 
Requires no attention other 
than to be wound once a week. 

Sold by electrical contractors and 
jobbers. Send for descriptive booklet. 
Albert & J. M. Anderson Mig. Co. 

289 A St., Boston, Mass. 
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FIRST TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


APITAL $100.000° BILLINGS, MONT. 
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as follows: In section 1, line two, strike out 
the words ‘and hold office’; and the Senate 
agree to the same.” 


Then followed a discussion lasting until 
three o’clock in the morning of February 
27, 1869. The House of Representatives, 
having in the mean time agreed to the 
report of the Committee of Conference, the 
final vote in the Senate passed the Amend- 
oy bad goevionid ted th h 

previously requested the tel 
office at Carson to keep open that night | for 
an important dispatch. The day fixed for 
the adjournment of the Legislature of 
Nevada was such that a letter would not 
reach the capital in time for action during 
the session of the Legislature. 

To secure the vote of Nevada for the 
ratification of the Amendment I tele- 
graphed its full text to the Legislature, 
requiring it to be repeated back to me. 

vas 4 at nine o’clock I called at 
General Grant’s headquarters in the 
Winter Building. The General arrived 
about the same time. I told him of the 
— e of the Fifteenth Amendment by 
th Houses of Congress. He said he was 
glad of it, and asked what he could do to 
secure its adoption. 

‘‘Recommend it in your inaugural ad- 
dress,” said I, ‘‘and its adoption is cer- 
tain.” He sent for three or four of his 
generals who were in the building; they 
came to his room, and he told them that 
the Fifteenth Amendment had been 

assed and that he would recommend it in 
is inaugural. 

President Grant, in his inaugural ad- 
dress of March 4, 1869, said: 

‘The question of suffrage is one which is 
likely to agitate the public mind so long as 
a portion of the citizens of the nation is 
excluded from its privileges in any State. 
It seems to me very desirable that this 
question should be settled now, and I 
entertain the 4 and express the desire 
that it may be by the ratification of the 
fifteenth article of the Amendment to the 
Constitution.” 

It would have been much wiser to have 
adopted restrictions, excluding the igno- 
rant, vicious and incompetent of all classes 
by tests, which would limit the — 
population to intelligent citizens wit 
some interest in the welfare of the country. 

The effect of the Amendment has been, 
what I supposed it would be, to secure 
for the negro in the Northern States his 
right to vote without interruption. 

The means of communication between 
my State and Washington were slow. It 
generally required about fifty days to 
write a letter and receive a reply. was 
engaged in mining operations, many of 
which proved disastrous, and I thought it 
time to retire from politics and return to 
the practice of law. I declined to become 
a candidate for reélection to the Senate, 
and William Sharon was elected my 
successor in 1875. I remained out of the 
Senate two terms. 


A Will and a Way 


i. W. GETTES is president of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
which is an organization so-called because 
its members are the men who sometimes 
refuse you credit. 

One day last autumn he was attending 
a session of a branch of his organization 
near Lexington, Virginia, and when the 
meeting was over he decided to visit the 
old Virginia Military Institute where 
“Stonewall” Jackson was, at the outbreak 
of the Civil War, a professor of natural 
meee Og He did better than he had 

oped, for, by the merest chance, he stum- 
bled over an ancient negro who was, as a 
boy, in the General’s service during Stone- 
wall’s pedagogic days. The old fellow gave 
a detailed, if epoasenes. account of the 
soldier’s career, and ended it with, ‘‘En’ 
now he’s done gone whar we’s all gotter go.” 

‘‘Gone to Heaven, I hope,” said Gettes, 
who has no objection to giving a dead man 
He the spiritual credit that’s lying around 


oose. 

‘Well, suh,”’ replied the negro, “‘I dunno 
*bout dat.” 

‘‘What?’”’ said Gettes. 
he deserved it?” 

‘‘Bress yo’, suh,” grinned the skeptic, 
‘‘he done deserved it, all right. But yo’ see 
it was des this-a-way: Mars’ Jackson he’d 
a strong will and peculiar tastes, en’ 
whether he’s in Hebben ’pends altogether 
on whether he wanted to go dar.” 


**You don’t think 
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advance. 


command. 


training. 


how you can leave drudgery be- 
hind—how you can earn more 
than a living wage—all regardless 
of your age, place of residence or 
present occupation, and without 
having to buy a single book. 
Isn’t it worth the postage ? 

Proof of the motto ‘‘The 
Business of This Place is to Raise 
Salaries’’ is found in the fact 
that every month an average of 
300 students voluntarily report 
salary increases and promotions 
secured wholly through I. C. S. 
training. During December the 
number was 497. If these men 
can succeed, you can. 


Mark the coupon NOW. 










Life is one continual contest of man against man, with Success as 
the prize—and the trained man WINS—not because he has more brains, 
but because he knows how to use them. 

If you can bring intelligence into your work you are sure to 
This doesn’t mean that you must have an elaborate school 
or college education, but that you must have the good, sound, practical 
training that makes you an expert—that puts you in demand and in 
And that’s the very kind of training the International 
Correspondence Schools have to offer. 


How YOU Can Pull the 
Salary Bag YOUR Way 


Perhaps you’ve never quite realized how easy it is to acquire this 
Mark the attached coupon and find out. This costs you noth- 
ing —the coupon is simply your request for expert advice and information. 
Mailing it places you under no obligation. 
you can qualify for a better position én the occupation of your choice 
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Then do it now and learn how 













INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS . 
Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. l 

Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify fora large salary in the position be 
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Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer F 
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SASKKLAS 
Ne 4 

Light Two or Four Passenger Trap with bike 

Price complete, 









No. 334. 
ear and 1%-in. guaranteed cushion tires. 
§ . As good as sells for $35 more. 


Buy Direct From Our Factory 


saving all expenses and profits of the dealer. 


Elkhart Buggies and Harness 


have been sold direct from our factory to the 
user for 35 years. We are 


The Largest Manufacturers in the World 


selling to the consumer exclusively. We ship for 
examination and approval, guaranteeing safe delivery 
No cost to you if not satisfied as to style, quality and 
price. Over 200 styles of Vehicles and 65 styles of 
Harness. Send for new, free catalog. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg.Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
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.* 
and %-in. guaranteed rubber tires. 
As good as sells for $25 more. 







Bike Wagon with auto seat, padded wing dash 
Price complete, $61,50. 








Everything a Catholic 


should know— is told: 
Every question a Catholic may 
ask —is answered in 


The Manual 
of Prayers 


-the prayer-book 
which Cardinal 
Gibbons “urges 
all Catholics to 
use.’ 
















It is more than a 
prayer-book —it is 
a concise Catholic 
cyclopedia. Com 
prises every practice, 
rite, ritual, precept, 


faith, hymn and 

psalm, together Zz. (Ca por 
with the Stations 

of the Cross, In- 

troits, Collects, Epistles and Gospels, and 
Post Communions for all Sundays and prin 
cipal feasts of the year. Every phase of 
human life covered — from Baptism to the 
Last Sacrament. The Mass is printed in 
plain type fur those with poor eyesight 


Very convenient in size, bound in Turkey |, - 
Morocco, limp back, gold title, blind , . 
bands on back, round corners, red un- , ¢ we 
> - 





der gold edges. Sent for 5 days in al a 
examination. (See Coupon.) y~ gv 1— % 
a * . <* 
FREE —Interesting 32- | 7 “ae 
ror oO od 
. x page brochure, | - os 3 
including Archbishop Carroll's , BP “yy 
historic prayer, mailed for5 | - . oad yw 
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Hastings Table Co. 
Hastings, Mich. 


Book of 
Designs Free >.““=* 


. 
‘ Name 


HASTINGS TABLES 
FITTED WITH TYDEN LOCK 
Are Satisfactory for a Life Time 


Pedestal tables never were a success until the 
Tyden lock was invented six years ago. 

Now there are 75,000 satisfied purchasers of 
Hastings Tables, because the Tyden lock (the only 
one holding the table together by ONE lock inside 
the center of the pedestal) makes it impossible for 
the pedestal to spread at the bottom or for the 
center to sag. 

If it’s a T'yden lock it must be satisfactory. We 
guarantee it. If it isn’t a Tyden lock, will your 
dealer guarantee it? 

Buy a Hastings Table with a Tyden patent lock, 
It will be satisfactory a life time and costs no 
more than an imitation. 

Sold by furniture merchants or direct from 
factory where no dealer. 

Book of designs free. Send for it today. It 
shows the latest styles in dining tables from 
$20.00 to $150.00 in all woods and finishes, 


stings Gable Co., 2" Hastings Mi 











Three Sister Nurses 


The Misses Avery,735 West Central Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn., graduates of this school. 
The eldest Miss Avery, graduated in 
1906, writes: ‘‘On my last case I received 
$25.8 week.”’ 
e have trained thousands of women in 
their own homes, to earn $12 to $30a week. 
The Chautauqua School’s method of 
preparation has been proven—its success 
admits of no question. 
Send to-day for 56-pp. Blue Book explaining our 
new method. Also interesting stories of experi- 
ence by 100 graduates and physicians, just issued. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


é ? 305 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. g i 
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**You don’t tell me that’s 
a Spongeable Linen 


Collar? It looks for the world like real 
linen.’’ * Yes, I sponge it myself and wear 
it every day, It is the only water-proof collar 
I ever saw that looks as good as linen. I 
wore it to a banquet.”’ 

Collars and cuffs of all sizes and 

styles can be had by addressing the 
Spongeable Linen Collar Co. 

44 Bradford Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Send 25c stating size and style. (Cuffs 50c.) Style book sent free. 





Ornamental Wire and Steel Fence 


Cheaper than wood, com- 
Z bining strength and art. 
2 For lawns, churches, 
cemeteries. Send for 
Free Catalog. Address 


Pa The Ward Fence Co. 
‘ Box 635, Decatur, Ind. 
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THE PARTNERS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Newmark did not alter his attitude nor 
his expression, but his face slowly went 
gray. For a full minute he sat absolutely 
motionless, his breath coming and going 
noisily through his contracted nostrils. 
Then ‘he arose gropingly to his feet, and 
started toward one of the two doors lead- 
ing from the room. 

‘“‘Where are you going?” asked Orde 
quietly. 

Newmark steadied himself with a great 
an t myself a drink 

“I’m going to get myself a drink in my 
bedroom,” he snapped. ‘‘Have you any 
objections?” 

“No,” replied Orde. ‘‘None. After 
you get your drink, come back. I want to 
talk to you.” 

Newmark snarled at him: ‘‘ You needn’t 
be afraid I’ll run away. How’d I get out 
of town?” 

“T know it wouldn’t pay you to run 
away,” said Orde. ., 

Newmark passed out through the door. 
Orde looked thoughtfully at Heinzman’s 
affidavit, which, a disinfected, had 
been handed him by Doctor McMullen as 
important, and thrust it and the other 
papers into his inside pocket. Then he 
arose to his feet and glided softly across 
the room to take a position close to the door 
through which Newmark had departed in 
quest of his drink. For a half-minute he 
waited. Finally the door swung briskly 
inward. Like a panther, as quickly and as 
noiselessly, Orde sprang forward. A short 
but decisive struggle ensued. In less than 
ten seconds Orde had pinioned Newmark’s 
arms to his side, where he held them im- 
movable with one of his own. The other 
hand he ran down Newmark’s right arm 
to the pocket. There followed an instant 
of silent resistance. Then with a sha 
ery of mingled anger and pain Newmar 
snatched his hand out and gazed a trifle 
amazedly at the half-crushed fingers. 
Orde drew forth the revolver Newmark 
had grasped concealed in the coat pocket. 

Without hesitation he closed and locked 
the bedroom door; turned the key in the 
lock of the other; tried and fastened the 
window. The revolver he opened; spilled 
out the cartridges into his hand, and then 
tossed the empty weapon to Newmark, 
who had sunk into the chair by the lamp. 

‘‘There’s your plaything,’’ said he. ‘‘So 
you wanted that affidavit, did you? Now 
we have the place to ourselves, and we’ll 
thresh this matter out.” 

He paused, me peg | his thoughts. 

“‘T don’t need to tell you that I’ve got 
you about where you live,” said he finally. 
‘‘Nor what I think of you. The case is 
open and shut, and I can send you over 
the road for the best part of your natural 
days. Also I’ve got these notes and the 
mortgage.” 

‘Quit it,” growled Newmark. ‘‘You’ve 
got me. Send me up, and be done with it.” 

‘‘That’s the question,’’ went on Orde 
slowly. ‘‘I’ve been at it three days, with- 
out much time off for sleep. You hurt me 
pretty bad, Joe. I trusted you; and I 
thought of you as a friend.” 

Newmark stirred slightly with impa- 


ence. 
“‘T had a hard time getting over that 
part of it, and about three-quarters of 
what was left in the world looked mighty 
like ashes for a while. Then I began to see 
this thing a little clearer. We've been 
together a good many years now; and as 
near as I can make out you've been straight 
as a string with me for eight of them. 
Then I suppose the chance came and be- 
fore you knew it you were in over your 


eck. 

He looked, half-pleading, toward New- 
mark. Newmark made no sign. 

“‘T know that’s the way it might be. A 
man thinks he’s mighty brave; and so he 
is, as long as he can see what’s coming, and 
get ready for it. But some day an emer- 
gency just comes up and touches him on 
the shoulder, and he turns around and sees 
it all of a sudden. Then he finds he’s a 
coward. It’s pretty hard for me to under- 
stand dishonesty, or how a man can be 
dishonest. I’ve tried, but I can’t do it. 
Crookedness isn’t my particular kind of 
fault. But I do know this: that we every 
one of us have something to be forgiven for 
by some one. I guess I’ve got a temper 
that makes me pretty sorry sometimes. 
Probably you don’t see how it’s possible 
for a man to get crazy mad about little 
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ORDER 


A Remarkable Introductory Offer from 


the famous Bell Tailors of New York 


Have your clothes made in New York like 





at $12. 


th 
well-dressed men do. New York for yeaa 


been recognized throughout the world as the Teal 
centre for authoritative men’s fashions, just as Parle 
is famed for producing clothes for the fairer sex, # 


You, of course, have heard of the Bell Tailors of New York. Yoii no 
are acquainted with the fact that we produce the highest type of custom tailes 
ing. Until very recently our trade was limited exclusively to New Yor Gea 
The demands for our tailoring have been so constant from men outside of t 
beers and _ = for good pre Nagy made-to-order clothes has been 
steady with us, that we have installed a special mail order lepartment 
care of your orders. i $ toute 





Our System of Tailoring mice it possible for you to sit | 


n your own home, no 


get the smartest styled, the most accurate and thoroughly 
clothes at many dollars less than the same garments would cost 
you through your home tailor. 


As an Introductory Offer 


ter how many miles you may be from this great rough aie 


we will make to your 





smart three-piece suits for $12, 


Tailors may tell you it is impossible to produce a good suit for this 
amper. We prove to the contrar 
an 


with the gitmente that we build 


arantee for $12. The cloth used is the product of the best 


mill in the land, the tailoring throughout is as painstakingly done 
as though you were watching over the work, the fit will be “ mould 
like” and the cut right up to the minute in style. 
were not for the fact that we maintaina and 
use quantities of materials that bring the costs down toa minimum, 
the price we would have to charge you for this outfit would be $20, 


Of 
»th or baer if it 





We’ll Prove Our Claims 


Let us send you saniples of cloth we put into our suits 
Take these samples to your local tailor or 


any one who is acquainted with the merits of a good 


suit. 


Put them to any test you see fit. We areso.cer- 


tain that this is the best value ever offered in New York 
tailoring that we want you to prove it to yourself, 


Send for our splendid book on styles. 
wear this Spring and Summer, and how to wear them. 
stylishly and economically. 
that we haven't room to tell you here. 


OUR COMPLETE DRESS BOOK FREE 


It will post you as to the proper things to 

It tells you how to dress 
It contains a whole lot more about our proposition 
IS you are interested in saving from 


$8.00 to $10.00 on your next suit, and at the same time get guaranteed clothes 
of New York style made by the best New York tailors, let us hear from you. You 
have nothing to lose, and a great deal to gain. 


The Bell Tailors of New York 
Address Either of Our Tailoring Shops 
Our { 224-230 Canal Street 
Shops { 118 to 126 Walker Street } 


Near Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 





cement or rivet. 
surface; used over and over. 
sizes, 10c. postpaid. 


Collette’s Patent 

Mend all leaks in all utensils —tin, brass, cop- 
per, graniteware, hot water bags, etc. No solder, 
nyone can use them; fit any 
Send for sample 


pkg. 25c. Agents wanted. 


Collette Mfg. Company, Box 319, Amsterdam, N.Y. 
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THE FOX REVERS 
203 Front Street, So 


Fox MOTORS 


HIGH SPEED-HEAVY DUT 
entation ail 


Your money, if invested in FOX 
MOTORS, pays for engine value, not sales 
expense or losses by bad accounts. 
motors, our sales policy and our guarantee will appeal to your 
Write for catalog. 
IBLE GASOLINE ENGINE CO. 
uth Cincinnati, Newport, Ky. F 


Money 


After School Hours 


¥ yg! BOY can turn his spare time 

after school hours on Friday and 
Saturday into money. Some boys 
earn $15.00 a week or more in this 
way. The work is easy and the bus 


Our 





ness training fine. We supply every 
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FENT YOUR IDEAS 


$100. 
another $8,500. 


Obtain a Patent” and “What to In- 
vent” sent free. Send rough sketch for free 
. e i 


hil; 


,000 for one invention; 
Boo! 


thing necessary to make money right 
from the start selling 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


k “ How to 





report as to p 
patent for sale at our expense. 


Patent Obtained or Fee Returned. 
ANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys, 
951 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 


your 


All that is necessary is to write us 4 
letter and we will furnish ten copies of 








magazine free of charge, to be sold at 





Mated Pair 
billing, or 


SQUAB raz 


‘Send for our handsome 1908 Free 
Book, telling how to make money 
breeding squabs. Market waiting. 
We were first; the size, beauty 

and prolific breeding of our 


jomers, 


and our modern 
methods, 
business of squab raising. 

Mass. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 423 Howard St., Melrose, 


5 cents each. After that whatever you 
require at wholesale price. 
We will also send youa mighty interesting little 


booklet written by some of the boys themselves, 
telling what they have done and how they work. 





made a new 


IN CASH and a lot of other 
prizes to boys who do 
work each month —part of them re- 





1908 Poultry Pointers 


containing 48 pages of valuable information on 
and keep of fowls and poultry profits. 
Mailed for 2c-stamp if you mention this magazine. 
0. K. Stock Food Co., 513 Monon Bidg., Chicago 


care 
Price 10c. 





served for those who start next week. 


The Saturday Evening Post 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ASS. COLLEGE swo 


C* / 


@ From us direct to you, thus saving you 


but at very 


prices. 
|-and-colors 
BORDE S UPMEXER CO. 


The finest and most 

















STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 

THE IMPROVED 










8 The Name is stamped 
on every loop—Be sure it's 
there 3 


“CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 


e at Worn All Over the World 
nould Sam ir, Silk 50c., Cot- 
» if it “|e oe Mailed ~ seahtot 
Nand ss of price. 

many Bee > GEORGE FROST CO. 
Bane “ Boston, Mass. 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
fee” REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES oem 
sed 






























GRAPE JUICE 


“From the Land of the Vine”’ 
Pure, unfermented, unchanged juice 
of selected grapes. Tastes like grapes 
eatenin the vineyard. A most refresh- 
ing and deliciows beverage with all the 
nourishing qualities of the grape kept 
intact. No other grape jwice ap- 
it in purity and flavor. 

At druggists, grocers, etc., 
and at soda fountains. Ask for 
Vineland. If your dealer will not 
supply you, we will ship direct, 
paying delivery charges, 1 doz. 
warts, $5.50; 1 doz. pints, $3.00. 
rite for booklet. 


A GRAPE-VINE FREE 


Mail us the tinfoil cap from a 
Vineland Grape Juice bottle 
(any size) and we will send you 
free from our vineyard a cutting 
of the famous Ives grape (grown 
here under supervision of U. S. 
a Department) with 
full instructions for planting. 

this to-day. 

VINELAND GRAPE JUICE CO. 
214 West Boulevard, Vineland, ¥.J. 














THE 

Story of 
BANKING 
By Mair 


s+ TSe55 " 








Mi, Lett. 


and the reasons why this favorably 
known bank pays 

4 Per Cent Interest 
are graphically told in this new book 
which we have just published. It will 
be sent free to any one interested in 
the subject. Please ask for Book “A,” 


ee - = @ 





The 
Clevetand 
Trust Company 
CLEVELAND, O. 
Capital, $2,500,000.00 
Surplus, $2,500,000.00 
Seventy-three Thousand Depositors. 











EASTER SPOON | 


Sterling Silver of Special Easter Design, 
sent in a dainty Easter box, by mail, on 

receipt of 25¢ in coin or stamps. 
Our beautiful catalogue 
containing 
thousands 











Cug 
of Easter gifts, wedding Woe, 
Presents, fine leather goods, "dy 
Jewelry, silverware, etc..sent FREE ““* 
upon receipt of postal. The Warren Mansfield Co. 
Gold and Silversmiths, 265 Free St., Portland, Me. 
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things. That isn’t your particular kind 
of fault.” 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake, drop that 
reaching. It makes me sick!” broke out 
ewmark. 

Orde smiled whimsically. 

“I’m not preaching,” he said; ‘‘and, 
even if I were, I’ve paid a good many thou- 
sands of dollars, it seems, to buy the 
right to say what I please. And if you 
think I’m working up to a Christian for- 
giveness racket, pork very much mis- 
taken. I’m not. I den’t forgive you; and 
I surely despise your sort. But I’m ex- 
—_ to you—no, to myself —just what 

’ve been at for three days.” ~ 

‘Well, turn me over to your sheriff, and 
let’s get through with this,” said New- 
mark sullenly. ‘‘I suppose you’ve got that 
part of it all fixed.” 

Orde rose. 

‘*Look here, Newmark, that’s just what 
I’ve been coming to, just what I’ve had 
such a hard time to get hold of. I felt it, 
but I couldn’t put my finger on it. Now I 
know. I’m not going to hand you over to 
any sheriff: I’m going to let you off. No,” 
he continued, in response to Newmark’s 
look of incredulous amazement, ‘‘it isn’t 
from any fool notion of forgiveness. I told 
you I didn’t forgive you. But I’m not 

oing to burden my future life with you. 

hat’s just plain, ordinary selfishness. I 
suppose I really ought to jug you; but if I 
do I’ll always carry with me the thought 
that I’ve taken it on myself to judge a man. 
And I don’t believe any man is competent to 
judge another. I told you why—or tried to 
—a minute or so ago. I’ve lived clean, and 
I’ve enjoyed the world as a clean, open-air 
sort of a, eoeciangig a windy day—and 
I always hope to. I’d rather drop this 
whole matter. In a short time I'd forget 
pou you’d pass out of my life entirely. 

ut if we carry this thing through to a 
finish I’d always have the thought with 
me that I’d put you in the pen; that you 
are t now. I don’t like the notion. 
I'd rather finish this up right here and now, 
and get it over and done with, and take a 
fresh start.” He paused and wiped his 
brow, wet with the unusual exertion of this 
self-analysis. ‘‘I think a fellow ought to 
act always as if he was making the world. 
He ought to try not to put things in it 
that are going to make it an unpleasant or 
an evil world. We don’t always doit; but 
we ought to try. Now, if I were making a 
world I wouldn’t put a man in a peniten- 
tiary init. Of course, there are dangerous 
criminals.” He glanced at Newmark a 
little anxiously. ‘‘I don’t believe you’re 
that. You’re sharp and dishonest, and 
need punishment; but you don’t need 
extinction. Anyway, I’m not going to 
bother my future with you.” 

Newmark, who had listened to this long 


and gers exposition with increasing 
curiosity and interest, broke into a short 
laugh 


*“You’ve convicted me,” he said. ‘I’m 
a most awful failure. I thought I knew 
you; but this passes all belief.”’ 

Orde brushed this speech aside as ir- 
relevant. 

‘‘Our association, of course, comes to an 
end. There remains the terms of settle- 
ment I could fire you out of this without 
a cent, and you’d et to git. But that 
wouldn’t be fair. I don’t give a hang for 
you; but it wouldn’t be fairtome. Now, 
as for the Northern Peninsula timber, you 
have had seventy-five thousand out of that 
and have lent me the same amount. Call 
that quits. I will take up your note when 
it comes due, and destroy the one given to 
Heinzman. For all your holdings in our 
common business I will give you my note 
without interest and without time for one 
hundred thousand dollars. That is not its 
face value, nor anything like it, but you 
have caused me directly and indirectly 
considerable loss. I don’t know how soon 
I can pay this note; but it will be paid.” 

‘‘All right,” agreed Newmark. 

I gs that satisfy you?”’ 

“‘T suppose it’s got to.” 

“Very well. I have the eg here all 
made out. They need simply to be signed 
and witnessed. Timbull is the nearest 
notary.” 

He unlocked the outside door. 

‘‘Come,”’ said he. 

In silence the two walked the block and 
a half to the notary’s house. Here they 
were forced to wait some time while Tim- 
bull dressed and called the necessary wit- 
nesses. Finally the papers were executed. 
In the street Newmark pa signifi- 
cantly. But Orde did not take the hint. 
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The Reac. 
Ball @ 


Is Backed by a Guarantee 


and so is every other article bearing the Reach 
trade mark. This guarantee is definite and comprehen- 
sive—it means that goods must prove entirely satisfactory. 
We will supply a new article or refund your money if de- 
fects appear (except on Balls and Bats costing less than $1 
at retail). Reach Base Ball Goods receive the endorsement 
of the leading professional players, 


The Reach Official Base Ball Guide for 1908 
Now Ready 


The Encyclopedia of Base Ball. Recognized as the only official hand-book 

of the American League. Contains playing rules, schedules, records, 

averages, over 300 photos of famous ball players and teams, and a full 

illustrated history of the great 1907 World’s Championship Series. 
: 10 cents at dealers’ or by mail. 

= 


A 


By 
OFFICIAL 


Reach Base Ball Goods are sold everywhere 
If your dealer does not have them we will 
fill your order direct on receipt of price. 
Don't fail to write for a FREE copy 
of our 1908 Base Bail Catalogue and 
Base Baill Story by Elbert Hubbard. 
A. J. REACH CO., 1705 Tulip St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Handy Strop Hanger ~--]}|CASH PROFITS 
C~ 


Hang your razor strop anywhere | faking Miracle Concrete Severtnx Realized 











thaking Miracle Concrete Sewer-Pipe 






—on the bed-post, door-knob, or | and Drain Tile—It is.a business you can 

xas-fi J - ai " Start up anywhere and make it pay | 

g as-fixture. No hooks, no nails, | ee ee a ul i Cc k 

no strings to bother with. Invalu- 4§¢ sewerage, drainage and irrigation ex- Meee ae 

able while traveling. Every man seat whole proposition — It gives the absolute facts — Tells 

who shaves himself needs one.  "eaveld J | Sow thousands of men are making big: money— Tells how you 
| risking acent. Write today and I'll send BOOK-FRE E 


Agents Wanted everywhere. Send 15c 
for sample postpaid, and get full infor- 
mation and proposition to agents. ~~ 


oh ay ooh (= 
"Rub out, tonight, the wrinkles, aipday 


4 


0.U. MIRACLE, President Miracle Pressed Stone Co, 
1485 Wilder Street, Minneapolis, U.S. A. 


sé e will on many and va- 
New Points ror arnt? Sew Sestnens pointe 


” drawn from recent costly litigation. 
Magazine, It’s a unique helper, trouble saver. 


116 Clark 8t., Chicago, Ill. Try it a year for 25¢; 4 mos. i0c. 
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‘Comparisons may be odious— 
but they are human.”’ 






No one can avoid noting the contrast 
between the fresh, natural beauty of 
the woman who takes care of her com- 
plexion, and the sallowness, wrinkles 
and lines due to facial neglect. 
Yet any woman may regain and 
retain her natural beauty indefi- 
nitely by the simple use of the 
natural beautifier, Pompeian 
Massage Cream, the largest sell- 
ing face cream in the world; 
some 10,000 jars being made and 


™ Pompeian MassageCream 


GIVES A CLEAR, FRESH, VELVETY SKIN 
Wrinkles and crow’s-feet are driven away, sallowness vanishes, angles are rounded ovt 
and double-chins reduced by its use. Thus the clear, fresh complexion, the smooth _», 
skin and the curves of cheek and chin that go with youth, may be retained past middle SS: 


age by the woman who has found what Pompeian Massage Cream will do. This ie) 
is not a “cold” or “grease” cream. The latter have their uses, yettheycannever 4 
do the work of a massage cream like Pompeian. Grease creams fil! the pores. 4) 
Pompeian Massage Cream cleanses them by taking out all foreign matter that — 





causes black-heads, sallowness, shiny complexions, etc. S 
TEST IT WITH FREE SAMPLE. Also our illustrated book on Facial Massage, an 4 Miz. Co 
invaluable guide for the proper care of the skin. 50c. or $1.00 a jar, sent postpaid to O 49 Prospect St 
any part of the world, on receipt of price, if your dealer hasn’t it. A’ Cleveland, Ohio 
.« We'll send postpaid for only 6c. in loose stamps s.. “Sebi sia Np 
Remarkable Popular Song Offer : (not stuck to the paper) the present popular ey ne. moons yon 
success of New York, “I Don’t Want No Imitation Man” (a 4) eee ote 4 
most laughable song story of the girl who advertised for <V. 
the 18-karat man, but got an imitation of the genuine 4 
brand), by Frederick Hamill, and more catchy and tuneful $ 
than any of his successes. This song does .’t cost you 


out cost to me, one 
copy of your book on 
facial massage and a 
liberal sample of Pom- 
peian Massage Cream, 


25c., because we bought the copyright for the benefit we 
of our patrons. Offered now for the first time. fey 
THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO. > Name 
49 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio Pay 
Pompeian Massage Soap is appreciated by all who . o Address 
are particular in regard to the quality of the soap s 


they use. For sale by all dealers—25 cents a cake; & 


box of 3 cakes, 60 cents. 




























































































We'll Make this Sack 
Suit to your Measure 


for $25 


if the fit, cloth, trim- 
mings and workmanship 
do not prove to be exactly 
as represented our dealer 
in your town, who takes 
your measure, will hand 
back your money. 





g That’s our 
offer in a nutshell. 

And it’s a 
clothes proposi- 
tion no thinking 
man would care 
to turn down. 


We take the 
risk, if there is 
any — not you. 

Every detail in 
our garments is 

designed and elab- 
orated by a high 
priced specialist — 
the coat by one ex- 
pert, the vest by 
another, the trousers 
by a third,—all made 
lo your exact measure. 
Hundredsof patterns 
to select from. Every 
taste— from conserva- 
tive to extreme — easily 
satisfied. 

Prices $18 to $40 — 
very moderate, and 
possible because we do 
things onalarge scale. 

The Great Western 
System is built on a 
foundation of supreme 
satisfaction, square 
dealing and business 
integrity. 

Write today for 
fashion plates of 
sack suits, cutawav 
suits, outing suits and 
overcoats. Say which, 
and they will be 
mailed promptly. 

We are anxious to 
have you inspect per- 
dealer will show it to you. sonally our great line 
of spring fabrics. If you don’t know 
our dealer in your town, write us. 


An Exclusive 
Spring Style 
A new creation, de- 
signed and made by the 
Great Western, Itis style 
No. 509; long lapels, 
drooping flap pockets, 
slightly form fitting. The 
material shown above is 
No. 6733 —a brown 
striped velour. Our local 





Dealers Wanted 
We want 4 merchant, or respon- 
sible individual, to sell our made- 
to-measure clothes in every town 
where we have no representative. 


Great Western Tailoring Co. 


W. D. Schmidt, Pres., Chicago 























WHE THER your home and grounds 
large or small don’t be wasteful. 
practica! helps and hints in our book — 


“Attractive Homes and 
How to Make Them” 


will enable you to add to their beauty 
the joy of living in them. The book 
gives convincing reasons why Lowe 
thers ‘‘ High Standard’’ Liquid Paint ani 
tle Blue Flag’’ Varnish give best results. 
It contains a fund of oth 
Sent Free formation that you should ny 
matter who is your painter, or what paint you 
Handsomely printed and beautifully illustrated in col- 


The Lowe Brothers Co., Dayton, Ohio 











for HOMES, PAPERS, 


Secret Safes MONEY, JEWELRY. 


CATALOG, TESTIMONIALS, FREE, POSTPAID. 
LOWRIE SAFE AND LOCK CO., 1118 Flatiron Bidg., NEW YORK 
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‘Are you coming with me?” asked | 
Newmar 

“uy om?” replied Orde. 
thing more.’ 

In silence once more they returned to 
the shadowy low library filled with its 
evidences of good taste. Newmark threw 
himself into the armchair. He was quite 
recovered, once again the imperturbable, 
cold] calculating, cynical observer. Orde 
relocked the door, and turned to face him. 

““You have five days to leave town,’’ he 
said crisply. ‘‘Don’t ever show up here 
again. t me have your address for the 
— of this note.” 

took two ae forward. 

“‘T’ve let you off from the pen because I 
didn’t want my life bothered with the 
thought of you. But you’ve treated me 
like a hound. I’ve been loyal to the firm’s 
interests from the start; and I’ve done 
my best by it. You knifed me in the back. 
You're a dirty, low-lived skunk. If you 
think you’re going to get off scot-free 
you’re mightily mistaken.” 

He advanced two steps more. Newmark 
half arose. 

‘‘What do you mean?” he asked in some 
alarm. 

“IT mean that I’m going to give you 
about the worst licking you ever heard tell 

of,” replied Orde, buttoning his coat. 

Five minutes later Orde emerged from 
Newmark’s house, softly rubbing the palm 
of one hand over the knuckles of the other. 
At the front Fe ate he paused to look up at 
the stars. Then he shut it decisively be- 
hind him. 

Up through the maple-shaded streets he 
walked at a brisk pace, breathing deep, 
unconsciously squaring back his shoulders. 
The incident was behind him. In his 
characteristic, decisive manner he had 
wiped the whole disagreeable affair off the 
—_ The copartnership, with its gains 

d losses, its struggles and easy sailing, 
Son a thing of the past. Only there re- 
mained —as after a flood, the sediment —a 
final result of it all: the balance between 
successes and failures, a ground beneath 
the feet of new aspirations. Orde had the 
Northern Peninsula timber, the boom 
company and the carrying trade. They 
were all burdened with debt, it is true, but 
the riverman felt surging within him the 
reawakened and powerful energy for which 
optimism i isanothername. He saw stretch- 
ing before him a long life of endeavor, 
the sort of endeavor he enjoyed, exulted in; 
and in it he would be untrammeled and 
alone. The idea appealed to him. Sud- 
denly he was impatient for the morrow, 
that he might begin. 

He turned out of the side street. His 

before him, dark save for 


‘“‘There is one 


own house lay 
the gasjet in ‘the hallway and the sin le 
lamp in the library. A harmony of soft 
touched chords breathed out through the 
open window. He stopped; then stole 
forward softly until he oon looking in 
through the doorway. 

Carroll sat leaning against the golden 
harp, her shinin ead with the soft 
shadows bent until it almost touched the 
strings. Her hands were straying idly over 
accustomed chords and rich modulations, 
the plaintive half-music of revery. A soft 
light fell on her slender figure, half re- 
vealing the oval of her cheek and the sweep 
of her lashes. 

Orde crept to her unheard. Gently he 
clasped her from behind. Unsurprised, she 
relinquished the harp strings and sank back 
against his amy with a happy little sigh. 

“Kind of fun being married, isn’t it, 
sweetheart?” he repeated their quaint 
formula. 

‘Kind of,” she replied; and raised her 
face to his. 

(THE END) 


A Tear Starter 


ICTION sometimes works in a curious 
way its weeps to produce. Samuel 
Hopkins Adams once wrote a story for a 
New York —— that was a genuine 
tear starter. art editor sent it out to 
be illustrated. When the artist brought 
back the pictures she said to the editor: 
“This is a very sad story. It made me cry 
when I read it.’ 

A week later Adams dropped into the 
office. The art editor said to him very 
seriously: ‘‘Adams, that is a very pathetic 
stor of yours Although it has not been 
publish it has made two people cry 
already: the artist who illustrated it, and 
yours truly when he got her bill.”’ 





The excellence of its 
work is only equaled 
by the ease with which 
it accomplishes it. 


Write us or any branch for full information. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Branches Everywhere 


March 21, 


4 Annee stan, mes Hy Mara , 1008, 
Srey mire. 
eeere 
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STALL’S BOOKS E 


SELF AND SEX SERIES 


Subjects that should be understood by every per- 
son and information properly given which should 
not be hidden by false or foolish modesty. Com- 
mended by highest medical authorities. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN 
By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
Whata Tome Boy 
Ought to Enow. 
Whata Younes Man Oyaw 
ght to Know. 
Whata Young Husband 
‘ht to Know. 
Whata Men of 45 
ght to Know. 
4 BOOKS: TO WOMEN 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D., 
and Mrs. Emma F, A. Drake, M.D. 
What a Young Girl 
ught to Know. 
Whata Young M4 
Ought to Know. 
Whata Young Wife 
ught to Know. 
Whata wanes of 45 
Ought to Know. 
Table of contents free. 
These books are being 
translated into seven languages in Asia and several 
in Europe. Now ready: In Swedish, Young Boy, 
Young Husband, Young Cut Young Wife; price j 
$1.25 each, post free. In Dutch, Young Man, 
Young Husband, Man of 45, Woman of 45; price 
$1 each, post free. In preparation, German, French, 
Spanish, Italian. 


e e 1144 Land Title Bldg., 
Vir Publishing Co.,fyinaaone, Pe 


DS and from all points on the Pacific Coast. 349 


Marquette Building, Chicago; 1501 Wright Building, 
St. Louis; 851 Tremont Building, Boston; 101 Columbia Building, 


$1 a vs r Copy, post free. 
z: In Other 








DSON Freight Forwarding Co. 


Reduced rates on household goods to 


This Book Free 


Expert advice on the 
care of floors and furniture. 


Old English 
Floor Wax 


“The Wax with a Guarantee” 
Highest “Quality ” wax; most 
economical and easily applied. 
SAMPLE FREE 
if you send dealer’s name. 
A.S. Boyle & Co., Dept. 16 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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<YIPHERS" 


INCUBATORS 

Guaranteed Best. 212-page i : 

F ree Catalogue, illustrated. 
Beginners—Experts—and Agricultural Experiment Stations 
ommend these World’s Standard Patented Incubators and 
Brooders, which will sees you greatest satisfaction. Insureyoursell 
by writing now for Book containing our Money-Back Guarantet. 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO., Buffalo— New York— Boston=) 

Chicago — Kansas City— Oakland, Cal.—London, Eng. 
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San Francisco; 109 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 





Novelties | 


TEDDY’S TEETH. The funniest 
set of China teeth you ever saw, 
them in your mouth and cause howls of 
laughter by the ludicrous expression 
give to one’s face. Send 15 
stamps or coins fora set. Catalogue No. 


ing “novelties ¢ sent ‘Free with all orders. 
The New York News Co, 
Dept. 9, 15 Warren Street, New York 
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Keep Your Spark Plugs Clean 


ZEROLENE, the non-carbonizing oil, ends all the troubles of carbon, 


frost and friction in gasoline engine lubrication. 
cation in any § asoline engine, regardless of type or temperature. 
in only one place. 


oil is produced 


Gives perfect lubri- 
This 


Auto=- 


2) ZEROLENE OIL 


leaves practically no carbon deposit, and “ works ” with absolute uniformity 


in zero weather or midsummer heat. 
that prevents can — refilled. Remember the label shown in cut, an 
ich prevents substitution of inferior oils. 


non-refilling feature w. 


AND 


ROCOLO TE 


| 


is also put up in barrels for the garage trade. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Put up in sealed cans with patent s 


ZEROLENE 
Sold by dealers every where. 


(Incorporated) 








Every home nee 
one of each of the 


Tooth and Toilet 
Preparations. 


They are superior in 
uality and most 


efficient in use. 


The Full SANITOL 
Line at All 
Druggists. 








THE SOUTH 


VS. PANICS 6” 


ECAUSE of her immense natural 
wealth compelling resources, the 
South was less affected by the 

| | “PANIC” than perhaps any other 
section of the country. Naturally 

it follows that this is,the best sec- 

tion for the investment of your savings, 
and one of the most lucrative. We pay 
%. rotecting you by mage ex d on 
t securities. Write for klet A. 


EQUITABLE BANKING & LOAN CO., Macon, Ga. 
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€8,000-$10,000 


is frequently made by own- 
ers of our famous Merry- 
Go-Rounds. It is adelight- 
ful, attractive, big-paying, 


healthful business. Just 
the thing tor the man who 
can’t stand indoor work, or 

is not fit for heavy work. 
Just the business for a man 
who has some money and 

y wants to invest it to the 
best advantage. They are 
simple in construction and 
require no special knowl- 
Write for catalogue and particulars. 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 
} 172 Sweeney St., North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 1908 
model. Write for Special Offer. 
Finest Guaranteed 


1908 Models $10 to $27 


with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 
906 


1 & 1907 Models 

all of best makes... $7 to $12 
500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 
All m 
a Be gx and models, good $3 to $8 
Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE. 
We Ship On Approval without a_cent 
deposit, pay the hres At and allow TEN 
DAYS’ FREE RIAL. 

Tires, coaster-brakes, 
sundries, half usual prices. Oo not buy till 

you get our catalogs and offer. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-55, Chicago 


edge to operate. 





rts, repairs and 





iin Every Corner 
of the House- 


are these articles, and many 
other surfaces which need 
only the touch of 





Changes 
marred fur- 
niture and 
floors toa 
true like- 
ness of any 
chosen 
hard 
wood. 


Applies 
easily and 
freely. 
Dries hard 
and 

won’t 
soften. 


Floor and Furniture Stain 


to cover scratches, signs of wear 
and to give them that beautiful 
finish of hard woods in any color. 





A 25c can restores 
many dollars’ worth 








Color and Varnish with one 
stroke of the brush. Perfect re- 
sults by the most inexperienced. 


Sold wherever paint is sold in 
25c, 40c, 75c and larger cans 
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Dept. V, 231 to 235 East 42d Street, New York 


A postal will bring you FREE the interesting romance 
‘‘A Twentieth Century Aladdin’s Lamp.” 
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W.L.DOUGLAS’» 
NY (0) NS g 


$ 


SHOES AT ALL 
PRICES, FOR EVERY 2 
MEMBER OF THE 3 
FAMILY, MEN, BOYS, WOMEN, MISSES AND CHILDREN. 
<= W.L. Douglas makes and sells more men’s 
$2.50, $3.00 and $3.50 shoes than any other 
manufacturer in the world, because they aN 
holdtheir shape, fit better, wear longer, and ie) 
I are of greater bey = than any other shoes. | ie 
W. L. Douglas $4 and $5 Gilt Edge Shoes cannot be , ‘se 
equalled at any price. Orr Exclusively. 
{2 CAUTION. W. L. Douglas name and price is stamped on bottom. Take No Substitute. Sold by 
the best shoe dealers everywhere. Shoes mailed from factory to any part of the world. Illustrated catalogue free, 
W. L. DOUGLAS, 163 Spark Street, Brockton, Mass. 





Color 
Eyelets 
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TELL YOUR OWN TOOTH BRUSH BY YOUR OWN EMBLEM 


When buying, see to it that the box, the ye/low box that protects the brush and guarantees 
cleanliness, is marked with one of the emblems shown above and different from those owned by 
other members of your household, and always ask for that mark thereafter. The mark on the 
box is also on the handle of the brush inside, near the hole by which you hang your brush to 
keep it clean and dry and in your own place. This is only an added excellence to what is 
already the conceded best brush in the world. Curved, bevel-pointed handle with superior 
bristles trimmed to fit between the teeth. Made in America under American sanitary con- 
ditions. ‘‘Prophylactic” rigid handle and ‘‘Prophylactic Special ” new flexible handle. 
Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. Children's 25c. ' 
‘ ele 
Ld 
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SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syilabic System — written with only nine characters. No 

it —no *‘ ruled lines’? — no‘* shading '’—no ‘‘word- 

fins —no ‘‘ cold notes."’ y, 

be in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. 
descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago 

Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 





i 


By mail or at dealers. 
‘ 005% y 
| cert tent i 
u! : 
Send for 


(i fs ee ' ic 
ree ee 6 PTOpey 
MEDIUM 9cit Nees ; 
- ts " _ - 
our free booklet, ‘Tooth Truths.” 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
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d Is the result fromn the operation of one 


American Box Ball Alley in Sullivan, Ind. 

Why not go into this business yourself? It 

is the most practical and popular bowling 

game in existence. It will make big money in any 
town. These alleys pay from §25.00 to $65.00 each, 








CAN YOU DRAW? 


Iustrators and Cartoonists Earn 
From $25 to $100 a Week 

We teach ill g and ing by mail. 

Our students sell their work. Women succeed 

as well as men. Send for our free booklet, 
Money Drawing ;"’ gives proof. 





THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
67 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 








per week. This is no gambling device, but a splendid 

bowling game for amusement and physical exercise. Liber- 

ally patronized by the best people of both sexes. Quickly in- 

stalled, conveniently portable. No pin boy needed. Receipts 

are nearly all profit. Nearly 4,000 sold to date. We sell on pay- 
ments and our catalog is free. 


Write for catalog. AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 


PATENTEES, 1302 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





$513 CLEAR PROFIT IN 51 DAYS FROM AN INVESTMENT OF $150. 
o Cc) ° 





ATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED 
Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILEENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


———— 


tmey Folding Canvas Boat Co., Miamisburg, Ohio. 
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FLINTKOTE 


ROOFING 


Can Be Laid Single-Handed 

The clean, quiet, easy way of laying 
Rex Roofing is in strong contrast to the 
smoke and smell and muss of putting on 
a tar and gravel roof, or to the clatter 
and bang of laying tin ; and the contrast 
is further emphasized in the bills for 
labor, when the cost of one ordinary 
workman's time is compared with that 
of the crew of skilled mechanics nec- 
essary to lay other kinds. Rex is the 
easiest roofing to lay, and the best roof 
after it is laid. 


OUR FREE BOOK ON ROOFING 


will tell you more about it and give 
you points on the roofing problem 
that every house owner should 
know. Samples of Rex Flintkote 
sent with the book. Make your 
own tests and come to your own 
conclusions. 

All dealers know about 
Flintkote Roofing. You can tell 
it if you ** Look for the Boy’’ trade- 
mark on the roll. 


J.A.& W. Bird & Co.,43 India St.,Boston, Mass. 


Agents everywhere. 


Rex 


they earn 


$2,500 to $10,000 
a year. 


The only profession in which the demand 
for practitioners exceeds the supply 
We fit you to pass the C, P. A. Examination 
and equip you for practice anywhere, This 
school is recognized as the standard. Our 
instruction is individual. No classes. 
Course embraces Theory of Accounts, Practical 
Accounting, Auditing, Commercial Law — also 
Book-keeping and Business Practice. 
Hundreds of successful students now enjoying 
fine incomes. 
tayto Dept.N, mentioning subject 
that tnterests you 
UNIVERSAL BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE, Inc. 
27-29 East 22d Street, 
New York. 


Write to-e 


at a price to suit 
you direct for a 


MOTOR BUGGY 


Built for country roads, hills and mud 
Engine —10 H. P., 2 cylinders, air cooled, chain 
drive rear wheels, double brake. Speed 2 to 25 m 
per hr.—30 miles on 1 gal.of gasoline. Highest quality 
finish, workmanship and materials. Absolutely safe 
and reliable. Write for Book No. A-228. 

BLACK MFG. CO., 124 E. Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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FRANRALIN 


High power and light weight mean net ability. That 
is what is wanted of an automobile, and that is the Franklin 
system. 

This is .so.obviously the right principle that it seems 
almost absurd even to state it—much less to discuss it. 
But the best high-powered automobiles, except Franklins, 
weigh three or four thousand pounds; and their owners 
have been taught to accept, as necessary, the enormous 
handicap of power, expense of worn-out tires, fuel-expense, 
stiff springs, discomfort, difficulty of control, and danger, 


entailed by extreme bulk. 


Franklin lightness begins with Franklin air-cooling. At one stroke all the weight of the 
water-cooling system is done away with: radiator, pump, pipes, tank, water-jacket and the 
heavier construction required to carry them. 

There is no question that Franklin air-cooling is the best method—the natural and simple 
method. The only question is: Does-Franklin air-cooling cool? 

The answer is: More than five thousand Franklins doing effective work on the roads today. 
A very definite answer is the fifteen-day Franklin record from San Francisco to New York, and 
the Franklin run from Chicago to New York in 39 hours, 53 minutes; both runs being made 
in August and both models having the largest cylinders used on any Franklin engine. A long- 
distance record is a perfect test of cooling. The machine simply must keep going. 

Besides, the Franklin air-cooled engine does not freeze, as water-cooled engines do. 

Every Franklin automobile has the essential qualities of high power with high-grade, light- 
weight, non-jarring construction, which make Franklins the most efficient, reliable, durable, and 
comfortable of automobiles. 

Write for the DeLuxe catalogue No. 20. 


1908 FRANKLIN MODELS 


16h. p. Runabout . . $1750 16h, ps Landaulet. . . $2500 42 h. p. 6-cylinder Runabout $4000 

16h. p. Touring Car . . $1850 28h. p. Runabout. . . $2850 42 h. p. 6-cylinder Touring Car $4000 

16h. p. Brougham . «$2250 28h. p. Touring Car. . $2850 42 h. p. 6-cylinder Limousine $5200 
28 h. p. Landaulet. . . $4000 


F. o. b. Syracuse 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 


TypeH. $2h.p. Touring-car, $4000 
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